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HOW HARRY FELL IN LOVE. 


BY JAMES 


Att the girls in Flowervale were in love with 
Harry Vernon. That is to say, they admired 
him excessively, and were ready to fall in love, 
if he should lead the way. Fanny Somers, the 
little witch, was the only exception. Merry, 
dancing and pretty as a fairy, it was a question 
whether she had ever yet thought of love: if she 
had, she never talked of it. 

Harry’s father was a Senator in Congress, 
and he himself was a young lawyer of brilliant 
talents, finished education and handsome fortune. 
It was known that his father wished him to 
marry, and did not, as is often the case, insist 
on his selecting an heiress, The now grey-haired 
statesman had made a love-match in his youth, 
and still worshipped the memory of the wife he 
had too early lost. «Let your heart choose, my 
son,” he said. ‘‘Marriage, without true affec- 
tion, holds out but a poor show for happiness.” 

Most of those, not directly interested in the 
event, thought that Isabel Fortescue would carry 
off the prize. She was decidedly the belle of 
the village. Having received her education at 
a fashionable seminary, there was scarcely an 
accomplishment of which she could not boast. 
Besides, the families of Vernon and Fortescue 
had been the leading ones in the county for two 
generations; and gossips said that the union of 
the two fortunes, and of the united influence, 
would give Harry a position almost unrivalled. 

Certain it is that Harry visited Isabel very 
often. Those who envied her accused her of 
manoeuvring to win him. ‘Throws herself in 
his way continually,” said one. ‘Did ever any 
body,” cried another, ‘“‘see a girl make love 
so bare-facedly?” ‘She ought to get him, I’m 
sure,” sneered another, “for she has tried 
hard enough.” Nevertheless, as honest chroni- 
clers, we must record the fact, that some of 
these very young ladies, such is the infirmity 
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out-manceuvre Isabel and get Harry for them- 
selves. 

Harry had not seen Fanny since she was a 
child. It was only a month since she had left 
school, and returned home again; and the first 
time she joined in the village social circle was 
at a pic-nic. Here her blooming complexion, 
graceful figure and ringing laugh had been the 
theme of admiration by the beaux, the envy of 
the belles. Harry had been her partner in a 
dance or two, and, in common with others, felt 
it would be only civil to call upon her. So the 
morning after the party he sallied forth to make 
the round of the village girls. 

He first visited Isabel. She was reclining in 
a fauteuil, charmingly dressed, and reading a 
novel. All she could talk about was her fatigue. 
Yet she looked bewitchingly, it was incontestible, 
in the subdued light of that sumptuous parlor, 
with elegant pictures on the walls, bouquets of 
flowers all about, and an atmosphere of exquisite 
refinement around. Never had Harry felt so 
much tempted to be in love. He staid nearly an 
hour, when he had intended to stop for only a 
few minutes; and would not, perhaps, have gone 
then, if other gentlemen had not dropt in. 

From Isabel’s he went to several other houses. 
Everywhere he found the young ladies dressed 
to receive company. Some were reading novels; 
some had a book of poetry open before them; and 
one, who had a pretty hand, was coquettishly 
knitting a purse. Not one of them appeared 
to have anything serious todo. Most of them 
affected, like Isabel, to be quite languid, and 
talked as if the fatigue of the day before had 
nearly killed them. 

When Harry reached the pretty, but unpre- 
tending cottage, where Fanny resided with her 
widowed mother, he found the hall door opened 
to admit the breeze, and so, just tapping at the 
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parlor entrance, he entered bowing. In the 
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shaded light of the cool, fragrant room, he could 
not, for a moment, see; but he noticed imme- 
diately that no one answered his salutation; 
and, directly, he beheld that the apartment was 
empty. Jugt then, however, a fresh, liquid voice, 
as merry as a bird’s in June, was heard warbling 
in an inner apartment. Harry listened awhile 
charmed, but finding that his knocking was not 
heard, and recognizing, as he thought, Fanny’s 
voice, finally made bold to go in search of the 
singer. Passing down the hall, and through 
another open door, he suddenly found himself 
in the kitchen, a large, airy apartment, scrupu- 
lously clean, with Fanny, at the end opposite to 
him, standing before a dough-trough, kneading 
flour and carolling like a lark. 

It was a picture an artist would have loved to 
paint. Fanny’s face was seen partly in profile, 
showing to perfection her long lashes, and bring- 
ing out in relief the pouting lips and round chin. 
The breeze blew her brown curls playfully about, 
and occasionally quite over her face, at which 
times she would throw them back with a pretty 
toss of her head. Her arms were bare; and 
rounded, white, or more taper arms never were: 
they fairly put to shame, with their rosy pearli- 
ness, the snowy flour powdered over them. . As 


she moved, with quick steps, at her task, her 
trim figure showed all its grace: and her neat 


ankle and delicate foot twinkled in and out. For 
awhile she did not observe Harry. It was not 
till she turned to put down the dredging-box, 
that she beheld him. 

Most of our fair readers, we suppose, would 
have screamed, and perhaps have run out of the 
opposite door. Fanny did no such thing. She 
blushed a little, as was natural, but, having no 
false shame, she saw no reason to be frightened 
merely because a handsome young gentleman had 
caught her at work. So she curtsied prettily, 
laughed one of her gayest laughs, and said, 
holding up her hands, 

“IT can’t shake hands with you, Mr. Vernon, 
you see. Mamma was kind enough to let me go 
to the pic-nic, yesterday, and put off some of my 
work; and so I’m doing double to-day, to make 
up for it. If you'll be kind enough to wait a 
minute, I’ll call mamma.” 

‘No, no,” said Harry, charmed by this frank 
innocence, and -unceremoniously taking a well- 
serubbed chair, ‘I’ve only a few minutes to 
stay. My call is on you, I came to see how you 
bore the fatigues of yesterday.” 

Fanny laughed till her teeth, so white and so 
little, looked, behind the rosy lips, like pearls 
set in the richest ruby enamel. ‘Fatigued! 
Why, we had such a charming time yesterday, 
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that one couldn’t get tired, even if one had been 
a hundred years old.” 

‘¢You’ll never grow old,” said Harry, surprised 
into what would have been flattery, if he had not 
sincerely thought it; and his countenance showed 
his admiration for the bright, happy creature 
before him. 

Fanny blushed, but rallied, and answered, 
laughingly, ‘‘Never grow old? Oh! soon enough. 
What a funny sight I'll be, to be sure, bent 
almost double, and a cap on my head like granny 
Horn’s.” 

Harry laughed too, so ludicrous was the 
image; and thus he and Fanny were as much 
at home with each other, at once, as if they had 
been acquainted for years. 

The intended five minutes imperceptibly grew 
into ten, and the ten into half an hour. Fanny 
continued at her household work, pleasantly chat- 
ting the while, both she and Harry mutually so 
interested as to forget time and place alike. At 
last the entrance of Mrs. Somers interrupted the 
tete-a-tete. Fanny was a little embarrassed, when 
she found how long she and Harry had been 
alone; but the easy, matter-of-course manner of 
Harry, as he shook hands with her mother, re- 
stored her to herself. 

If the elegant refinement about Isabel had 
tempted Harry to fall in love, the household 
charm which surrounded Fanny forced him to 
do so, whether or no. He went away, thinking 
to himself what a charming wife Fanny would 
make, and how sweetly she would look, in her 
neat, home dress, engaged in her domestic duties. 
Nor is Harry the only young bachelor, who re- 
members that a wife cannot always be in full 
dress, and who naturally wishes to know how 
she will look in the kitchen. ‘A wife ought as 
much to know how to manage her house,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘as a man to understand busi- 
I don’t wish a wife of mine, indeed, to be 
maid of all work; but I should like to have her 
capable of overseeing her servants; and domestics 
discover very soon whether their mistress is com- 
petent, and obey, or disregard her accordingly. 
Besides Fanny looked bewitching, this morning. 
Ah! if I had such a dear, little wife, how I'd 
coax her to go into the kitchen occasionally, that 
I might see her at work.” 

It soon became apparent that it would be no 
fault of Harry, if he did not have Fanny for a 
wife. Never was a man deeper in love, nor did 
he make any effort to conceal it. Had Fanny 
been a foolish flirt, she would have played with 
his feelings, as vain girls will when secure of a 
lover. But she was too frank and good for this, 
and only hesitated long enough to be certain of 
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the state of her own heart, when she made Harry 
happy by accepting him. 

Two persons more fitted for each other, in fact, 
could not be. Though always merry, because 
always happy, Fanny was amiable, intelligent, 
and full of sound sense. She had read and 
thought a great deal, especially for one so young. 
Her heart ran over with ‘unwritten poetry.” 
Had Harry sought, for a life-time, he could not 
have found a wife so companionable, and so 
suited in every way to him. 

What a talk the engagement made when it 
came out! The haughty Isabel, who, without 
being half as capable of sincere love as Fanny, 
had made up her mind to have Harry, and whose 
vanity therefore was piqued, even degraded her- 
self so much as to call the bride-elect ‘‘an artful 
and intriguing puss.” Other disappointed beau- 
ties had other hard names for Fanny. But 
though, when our heroine first heard of these 
slanders, she shed a few tears, she soon dried her 
eyes, for, with Harry’s love, nothing could make 
her long unhappy. 

It was not till the young couple had set off on 
their wedding tour, that Harry told his wife what 
had first made him fall in love with her. 








“‘Every other girl, I visited that morning,” he 
said, ‘‘was playing the fine lady; and that, while, 
as I well knew, their mothers were often slaving 
in the kitchen. I reasoned that the daughter, 
who would neglect her duty to a parent, could 
scarcely be expected to be less selfish toward a 
husband. Besides, it is a common error with 
your sex, now-a-days, to suppose that it is de- 
basing to engage in domestic duties. Toa man 
of sense, dearest, a woman never looks more 
attractive than at such a time. As Wordsworth 
writes 

‘Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty. 

A countenance in which there meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright nor good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, ’ 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.’” 


As he recited these lines, with exquisite sen- 
sibility, he put his arm around Fanny’s waist, 
and drew her toward him: and the young wife, 
looking up into his face, with devoted affection, 
rested her head on his bosom, and shed happy 
tears. 

And so we leave them. 
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In every heart nestling 
Sweet mem’ries are, 
Like bright-winged angels 
Come from afar; 
O’er it they cast a gleam, 
Soft as the faintest beam 
Of a sweet star! 


Olden time voices 
Breathe to me low, 
Love-tuned and gentle 
As long ago; 
Beautiful as a dream— 
Sweet as a silver stream 
Sings in its flow. 


Golden-edged lashes 
Droop o’er sweet eyes, 
Where earnest love-light 
Tremblingly lies, 
Bright seem they as of old— 
Ne’er growing dim or cold 
As time fast flies! 


Faces all beautiful, 
Sunny and fair, 
Smile from soft wavelets 
Of golden hair; 





As angels from the sky, 
Smile from the clouds that fly 
Through the hushed air. 


Cherished those dreamings, 
Mem’ries of yore, 

In my heart singing 
Sad evermore; 

Often they sweep o’er me, 

As deep waves from the sca 
Sweep o’er the shore! 


Oft in the eventide 
Sadly they come— 
Those olden memories— 
Like the low hum 
Of a far distant stream, 
Or the last fading beam 
Of the bright sun! 


Fondly those dreamings come 
Of early hours; 

Like the sweet fragrance 
Of fading flowers? 

As in the distance dies, 

The grieving zephyrs’ sighs 
Through dark green bowers. 
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THE BETRAYED; 
OR, EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 





BY E. W., DEWEES. 





Rockland, Hudson River, May 1st, 1802. 


My eighteenth birthday—and this beautiful, 
bright morning is not more radiant than my 
sunny hopes. What joy passes that of loving, 
and being loved? I know not how I could have 
lived before I knew Edward. I date my exist- 
ence but one happy year—the previous period 
seems but a dull, blank monotony, which I can 
scarcely remember. 

How fresh and green the foliage and verdure 
are this morning, after yesterday’s shower. 
Sunshine within and about me. Ah, I am too 


happy! 
May 4th, 1802. 


I have heard love described as a restless, tur- 
bulent passion, full of torturing doubts and fears, 
wild joys and causeless agitations. Not such has 
been my experience. When I am with Edward a 
deep peace falls on my soul. A happiness too 
profound for expression settles on my heart. It 
seems as though no sorrow could touch me in 
that presence—‘‘no wave of trouble roll across 
my peaceful heart.” 

It matters not to either of us, that no articu- 
late words of love have ever yet been exchanged 
between us. There is a language more delicate, 
and subtle, than speech, and Edward’s eyes—his 
voice—his every look, tone, and gesture, have 
long since spoken to me in love’s own language. 
The very flowers, with which he daily surrounds 
me, breathe his love in fragrant sighs. 

I expect my old schoolmate, Julia Gray, here 
to-morrow, to spend a week with me. Edward 
whispered me to-night that he was vexed at her 
coming, and in truth the anticipation of her visit 
does not give me the pleasure it did when the 
invitation was given, a year ago. I fear Edward 
guessed as much from my tell-tale face, which 
he knows so well how to read. 

May 5th, 1802. 

How shall my happiness find words? Edward 
has told me—no, not quite, but almast told me 
of his love, It is sweet to find assurance doubly 
sure. 

We were walking in the maple avenue, and 
were so happy, when he turned toward me with 
a look which made my cheeks flush, and my heart 








beat, from a consciousness of the import of the 
words he was about to utter. I turned from his 
gaze in some confusion. He took my hand in 
both his, and said earnestly, 

‘¢Fanny, there is something I have long wished 
to say to you—something that should have been 
said long ago, had I not felt we understood each 
other as well without. Dearest Fanny, you love 
me, do you not?” I did not deny it—how could 
I? Edward was about to say something more, 
when we were interrupted by the approach of 
@ servant, who came to announce my friend’s 
arrival, and my mother’s summons for me to re- 
turn to the house. My cheeks were still dyed 
with blushes, and my heart beating wildly with 
delight when I greeted my friend, and hastened 
to conduct her to the room prepared for her. 
Perhaps a selfish consideration made me hurry 
her thither. I felt the imperative need of a few 
moments of solitude to relieve my swelling bosom 
of its burden of bliss by a shower of joyful tears. 
Happy, happy Fanny, to weep for too much joy— 
while so many, as I am told, weep tears of bit- 
terness and sorrow. 

May 6th, 1802. 

I find my old friend but little improved since 
our school days. Indeed, I begin to understand 
her character for the first time, and she seems to 
me wanting both in head and heart. She has, 
however, grown personally very pretty. Her 
features are delicate, and her face would be 
really attractive had she more soul to animate 
it. Edward has scarce been civil to her, so in- 
opportune does he deem her arrival. I must 
speak to him about it. 

May 7th, 1802. 

I was roused from my slumbers last night to 
attend my mother who was suddenly taken ill. 
Pray God no harm may come to her, for she is 
not strong, and I fear the attack is serious. The 
physician looks grave. Edward is bright and 
hopeful. He cheers and sustains me. What a 
comfort to have him near, in this time of trial, 
to rest my weak, fearful heart on his strong, 
manly one. He is all tenderness and devotion, 
and begs me to make him useful. I have com- 
missioned him to amuse and entertain Julia for 
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me, so as to release me from all care on her 
account, and leave me free to devote all my time 
to my dear mother. I fear the poor girl finds 
the house intolerably dull and lonely. 

May 10th, 1802. 

My mother continues very ill. I have not left 
her room for two days, and should sink under 
the fatigue’ and anxiety I am enduring, but for 
the cheering words now and then exchanged with 
Edward at the door of mother’sroom. His early 
morning visit after the long, weary night, is like 
cordial to my fainting spirit. 

May 12th, 1802. 

My mother is a little better to-day, we think, 
but the physician scarce bids us hope yet. I 
have not yet heard Edward’s knock this morning, 
and it is now ten o’clock—what can detain him? 

If my mother continues to improve I think I 
shall venture down stairs this evening, after I 
have made her comfortable for the night. 

May 13th, 1802. 

My mother was better last night, and about 
nine o’clock, having dressed myself with some 
care, I went down to the parlor. I did not find 
Hdward and Julia there as I expected; they were 
walking in the garden in the moonlight. I would 
have joined them there had I felt strong enough, 
but the care and want of rest I have been under- 
going have left me very weak and tremulous, and 
I waited their return where I was. It was not 
very long before they came—only half an hour 
by my watch, though it seemed much longer to 
me. ' 

Edward seemed very glad to see me down 
stairs again—he said so again and again—yes, 
he was truly glad to see me, and I—I could have 
fallen on his neck and wept, so moved was I at 
being again beside him. 

I expressed to Julia my regret at having been 
obliged to deprive myself of so much of her 
society during her visit, and she replied, that 
owing to that circumstance she proposed giving 
herself the pleasure of extending the time of 
her stay some days longer than she at first in- 
tended. 

I tried to reply civilly, but I fear the inhospi- 
tality of my heart was betrayed by my manner. 
In truth, I heartily wich for her departure. Her 
stay at this time is inconvenient, and there is 
little congeniality in our natures. 

May 15th, 1802. 

My mother continues to improve, though very 
slowly, and she still engrosses much of my time 
and attention. My thoughts meanwhile are else- 
where. I fear I am growing suspicious. Suspi- 
cious—the meanest of the vices, which I have 
ever so despised, let me guard against it. 





I noted Julia well last last night as she sat at 
the piano singing. I cannot sing. She is fair 
and graceful. To me her face wants expression, 
yet she has beauty, and beauty of that kind, 
which I think I have heard is almost irresistibly 
alluring to men. 

Edward obeys my injunction to amuse and 
entertain her to the letter. But what right have 
I to be annoyed by that? It is my late vigils 
that have made me nervous and low-spirited. I 
will banish distressing thoughts and go to bed. 

May 17th, 1802. 

Julia wears her fair hair in long curls, and 
Edward admires light curls, I heard him telling 
her so to-day. My hair is black and strait, and 
I wear it in braids. I am looking very badly; 
pale and haggard. I have not siept any for 
three nights. 

May 18th, 1802. 

Oh, I am very wretched! Julia is luring my 
Edward’s heart away from me! I am sure of it. 
I see it, and am powerless to counteract the spell 
she is casting over him. She is striving by every 
charm and fascination she possesses to win him. 
She does not—she cannot, of course, know my 
prior claims on his affections. She cannot know 
that her success would break my heart. She is 
my old schoolmate and friend. I will be open 
with her, and tell her all. I will throw myself 
on her generosity. This is no time for pride or 
false delicacy. My whole earthly happiness is 
at stake. 

Same day, later. 

I have seen Julia. In a passion of emotion I 
threw myself at her feet—told her all, and be- 
sought her to be merciful—to spare me the love 
I valued more than life. She smiled sweetly— 
oh, she has a very sweet smile—and asked if any 
engagement existed between Edward and myself. 
None I acknowledged as yet. 

“Then,” she continued, playfully, ‘we stand 
on equal ground, Let her who wins wear.” 

Her cold levity chilled me, but I mastered my 
rising pride enough to say, 

“You do not take into account that my affec- 
tions are already irrevocably pledged.” 

“And you do not take into account,” she re- 
plied, playfully, touching my cheek with her fan, 
‘“‘that it would be a disappointment to me to fail 
of my conquest. I suppose you know Mr. Clifton 
is what is called a good match?” 

Disgusted with the cold sneer conveyed in that 
last question, and with her calculating heartless- 
ness, I left her without another word. How 
mortifying to have vainly displayed the inmost 
secret of my heart to the unfeeling gaze of such 
a woman. 
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May 19th, 1802. 
Oh, Edward, Edward, you are breaking my 


very heart! Was it then all a delusion—all that 
I fancied? Was I the dupe of my own miscon- 
ceptions? Were all those attentions—looks— 


tones, which won my foolish heart, mere gal- 
lantries, magnified by my vanity into evidences 
of a deep affection? Surely the past has been a 
delusion on my part—he could never have been 
so cruelly fickle. It has been a sweet, unreal 
dream, which has faded and left me, oh, so 
wretched. Yet no—I cannot have been so grossly 
self-deceived—that walk in the maple avenue, 
when he looked in my face, and took my hand in 
his and declared his love—ah, no—I remember; 
he did not declare it; he was about to do so, as 
I fancied, when we were interrupted by Julia’s 
arrival. Even then she came between us, and 
arrested the utterance of words which I would 
now give worlds to have heard, were it but to 
satisfy the doubts of my wounded pride. 

Ah, would she but leave us even now, it might 
not be too late; I woyhd so strive to win him 
back I could not but succeed. Why does she 
thus linger here, self-invited, sucking the life- 
blood from my heart? I can bear everything 
better than her smile. When she turns toward 
me in my anguish with that sweet, placid, satis- 
fied smile, my heart fills with bitterness toward 
her. A fierce wish for revenge possesses me. I 
long for a day to come when I may cause her to 
feel what I am now suffering, and let her see if 
I cannot then smile in my turn. 

God forgive me, I am very wicked, and very, 
very unhappy. 

May 20th, 1802. 

My mother, at my suggestion, intimated as 
delicately as possible to Julia the propriety of 
her return home. It was my last hope, and has 
failed! Julia has left us indeed, but Edward— 
yes, my Edward, departed with her—to escort 
her home, he told my mother; but he will not 
return. I did not even see him before he went, 
I was too much agitated to attempt it; no mes- 
sage left for me. It is all—all over. Qh, the 
anguish of a breaking heart! 

am almost distracted, and have a dreadful 
headache and fever. I believe I am going to be 
ill. 
June 80th, 1802. 

For six weeks I have lain dangerously ill. 
Delirious most of the time. Perhaps the wish I 
had to die made my recovery more difficult. I 
know nothing as yet, save that Edward has not 
been here to make inquiries about me during my 
illness. Is not that enough? 





July 10th, 1802. 

I begin to see my friends again, and go out a 
little on the pleasant days. 

I have had no difficulty in learning all I 
wished to know. No one, but my mother, sus- 
pects my secret, and the name which is never 
uttered between ws, is carelessly mentioned by 
strangers constantly. The latest news, which 
every one discusses in my sick room to entertain 
me with, is the engagement of Julia Gray and 


Edward Clifton. 
June 1st, 1802. 


My illness has left me so weak, that I am phy- 
sically incapable of the violent emotions, which 
have shaken my being to its centre. This is 
well for me, and enables me better to act my 


part. 
Their wedding day is fixed—the first day of 
July. I am invited. 





London, August 8th, 1802. 

I am travelling with my mother for my health. 
Once how eagerly I longed to take this “ty 
now, all places are alike hateful to me. 

I see by the papers and letters which wnavet 
to-day by the brig Britania, after a speedy 
passage, that the marriage took place at the 
appointed time. 

Rome, Nov. 1st, 1802. 

There is something in the atmosphere of Italy, 
which falls like balm on wounded hearts. My 
health begins to improve, and I think I am some- 
what stronger, mentally, as well as physically. 
Could I only banish the ever present memory of 
the past! 

We shall sojourn here, and in Florence and 
Venice, during the winter months, 

My mother is well, and is my most tender, 
sympathizing comforter. This she makes me 
feel in a thousand ways, though the subject 
which occupies the thoughts of both, never 
crosses our lips. 

Switzerland, May 1st, 1803. 

My nineteenth birthday. What changes since 
the last! Can it be but one short year? I have 
lived since then an eternity of woe. How fearful 
an amount of suffering one can endure, and yet 
live on. Does sorrow never kill? 

Switzerland, May 15th, 1808. 

We are still in Switzerland, and purpose 
remaining among these glorious mountains at 
least a month longer. My mother thinks the 


pure, bracing air beneficial to my health. The 
autumn we shall spend in travelling through 
Germany. The winter we pass in Paris. 
Paris, Jan. 15th, 1804. 
My trip has benefitted me much, both as to 
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health and spirits. My appearance has also 
greatly improved. I find myself a belle in Paris. 
I have had several eligible offers of marriage, 
but though Iam making a great effort to shake 
off the thraldom of a misplaced affection, enough 
still remains of the old spell to make me shrink 
from any overtures of this nature. 

Oh, Edward—husband of another—in your 
happy life of wedded love, do you ever pause to 
think of the wretched girl whose happiness you 
so thoughtlessly wrecked. Edward, you abused 
a trusting, loving heart. 





Saratoga, May 1st, 1804. 

Another birthday, my twentieth. Thank God 
for the comparative tranquillity I am now enjoy- 
ing, compared with my state of mind last year. 

My mother and I intend spending our summer 
here; in the fall we shall go to New York city, 
and board there during the winter. Next spring 
we are to return to our old home at Rockland. 

I find myself much admired here, and it is 
pleasing to my vanity, once a little wounded 
perhaps, when another and deeper wound was 
given. 

Saratoga, May 7th, 1804, 

I have seen him—he is here! I met him 
while walking to-day with a party of friends. I 
am thankful he did not observe me, for I was 
taken unawares, and greatly agitated. I would 
not for world’s he had seenit. I learn he is at 
this house with his wife and child. His child! 
how strangely it sounds, and I was not before 
aware of her existence. But away with thoughts 
I should not harbor. I must be strong and self- 
possessed, and guard against appearing even to 
remember the past. 

May 8th, 1804, 

I met him last night, and am entirely satisfied 
with my manner tohim. I dreaded this meeting, 
mistrusting my powers of self-control; but my 
self-possession was perfect. I addressed him 
with easy nonchalance, as though he were 
merely an old acquaintance. I do not think I 
even blushed. I did not know I was so good an 
actress. 

Unless I am mistaken, some memories of the 
past still cling to Edward Clifton. He seemed 
much agitated—quite overcome at meeting me 
last night. I think he was also struck by my 
appearance, but that may be but a vain fancy. 

May 9th, 1804, 

I have looked again upon the face of my old 
schoolmate and former rival, Julia. I find her 
greatly changed. She is in ill health, and much 
faded. She has lost her bloom, and with it 


much of her beauty. Her face looks careworn } 





and peevish. People say the union between her 
and Mr. Clifton has not proved a happy one. 
Poor woman; so she too has known sorrow; 
and should not I, who have learned so well what 
that word means, feel even for her? I had 
suffered else in vain. My heart forgot its old 
bitterness as I gazed at her pale, unhappy face. 
I remembered only that we were fellow sufferers. 
I looked at her child with tender interest. A 
pretty little thing, about a year old. I hear her 
name is Fanny. 
May 12th, 1804. 

I can truly say I do not seek to attract him, 
yet Mr. Clifton seems unable to withdraw him- 
self from my presence. He seeks a thousand 
pretences to approach me, and though repelled 
by the grave reserve of my manner, he seems at 
the same time irresistibly attracted, as if by 
some spell, to ever seek my society. Even when 
at a distance, I observe that his eyes are always 
fixed upon me, and go where I will they follow me. 

For my part, I am pleased to find that his 
actual presence tends in a great measure, to 
break the charm which once bound me, and 
dispels the halo of glory with which fancy and 
memory had adorned the hero of my life’s first 
dream. 

May 15th, 1804. 

Mr. Clifton still continues to cross my path, 
and his eyes, with their strange burning look, to 
haunt me. I am annoyed and distressed. Julia 
looks jealous and wretched. Heaven knows I~ 
would not willingly cause one pang to be added 
to those she has already suffered. If there ever 
was a period when I felt a desire to avenge on 
her the anguish she once caused me, the time 
has long since passed, and I rejoice to say, a 
better spirit has succeeded that of angry bitter- 
ness which I so long entertained. Sorrow, I 
trust, has not touched me quite in vain. 

I feel it is no longer right for me to remain 
here, and have prevailed on my mother to leave 
the day after to-morrow. We shall go to New- 
port for the rest of the season. 

Newport, May 25th, 1804. 

We left Saratoga on Wednesday last, as we 
intended. Contrary to my wish, Mr. Clifton 
heard from some quarter of our contemplated 
departure. As I stood on the piazza talking 
with some friends the evening before we left, he 
approached me, and whispered a request that I 
would grant him a few minutes private conver- 
sation. I refused to doso. He persisted, saying 
he had something of vital importance to us both 
to communicate. £ replied, with some hauteur, 
that I knew of no subject of common interest 
between us. As I was turning away, he grasped 
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THE BETRAYED. 





my arm almost with violence, and drawing me a 
@ little aside, whispered between his teeth, 

**Proud, beautiful woman, why trample on the 
heart at your feet? Was not repentance already 
bitter enough?” 

I withdrew myself decidedly enough from his 
detaining grasp, and turned again to my friends 
with a light laugh and shrug, as though regarding 
his words as the merest gallantry which I knew 
better than to believe. It was my revenge for 
what I had suffered from making a contrary 
mistake some two years ago. After all it was a 
mean triumph. 

Newport, May 31st, 1804. 

My thoughts ever revert to my recent meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Clifton at Saratoga. Of 
course it is but natural they should, considering 
how powerfully those two individuals have influ- 
enced my destiny. The part I have lately been 
called upon to act, was a difficult one, and I am 
glad I was able to meet it so well. For, not- 
withstanding all my bravery, my heart knows 
its own weakness, and there were times when 
the well remembered tones of that once, so much 
loved voice, stirred my breast with emotions I 
fancied dead forever. More than once, when he 
was near me, I felt that same delitious feeling 
of peacefulness and calm steal over me, which 
used to characterize the love with which he 
inspired me. How tenaciously does woman’s 
nature cling to emotions which have once made 
part of her being. 

For my own sake I rejoice at this meeting. 
Nothing else could so effectually have freed me 
from the enchantment which enthralled me. 
Since the renewal of our acquaintance, Mr. 
Clifton has sunk immeasurably in my opinion ; 
and notwithstanding the confession I have just 
been making, I can truly say, I no longer either 
love, or respect him. It was hard for me to part 
with little Fanny; my heart yearns to the child 
with a strange tenderness. 

A Mr. D’Estelle, a young man of fortune and 
promise, has followed me hither from Saratoga, 
and yesterday addressed me. He is a noble 
youth, and it grieved me to pain him by a 
refusal. 

September 1st, 1804. 

I have just been inexpressibly shocked by 
hearing of Julia’s sudden death at Saratoga. 
Her health had never been good since the birth 
of her child, but no one imagined her so near 
herend. God forgive me the bitterness I once 
felt for her, and any pain I may have caused 
her. 


New York, June 25th, 1805. 
I received yesterday a letter from Mr. Clifton, 





in which he made me an offer of his hand. He 
declared most solemnly that he had never truly 
loved any one but myself; ayerring that the 
sudden passion he experienced for Julia was but 
a passing whim, speedily repented of, and for 
which he had done most bitter penance. 

His letter was eloquent and passionate, but it 
could not move me. The day has come when I 
rejoice at the destiny (once so bitterly resisted) 
which separated me from such a man as Edward 
Clifton. 

I replied to his letter, briefly, and firmly 
rejecting his suit, without reference to the past. 

New York, Feb. 1st, 1805. 

I was surprised yesterday by a visit from Mr. 
Clifton. He came to urge his suit in person. 
He sought by every persuasive argument, by 
every skillful appeal to feelings he once knew so 
well how to sway, to change my decision. But 
the enchanter’s wand was broken; his words had 
still power to move, but not to influence me. I 
was gentle, but firm. Only once he roused me 
to a bitter answer; it was when he said, 

“Fanny, you once confessed you loved me.” 

I remembered well the time when the confession 
to which he alluded had been made; and it had 
often touched my pride to think that I had 
allowed him to win my secret from me, before 
he had betrayed his own. His allusion to a cir- 
cumstance to which I was so morbidly sensitive, 
wounded me in a tender spot, and I replied 
sharply, 

‘‘It was when I did not know you, sir.” 

The whole interview was most painful to me; 
painful, because of the necessary recurrence to 
past scenes, to which no philosophy or reasoning 
can enable me to allude without agitation, and 
most distressing to me on account of the dis- 
appointment I was occasioning Mr. Clifton. Yet 
now that it is over, Iam glad to have had this 
conversation. There is no opening light for 
future misunderstandings, or groundless hopes 
on his part. He is himself convinced of the 
finality of my answer. 

And, so a long, sad chapter of my life has 
closed, and the leaf is turned over. 

New York, May 1st, 1805. 

Mr. D’Estelle, the gentleman who followed me 
to Newport from Saratoga, and who at that time 
addressed me, has renewed his suit. My mother 
is his warm friend and advocate. He is hand- 
some, talented, and in every respect a noble and 
excellent young man. He is most worthy of my 
affections—if I could but command them. But 
though early and deep wounds have closed, the 
suffering they caused me seems to have altered 
my very nature. The heart once well nigh 
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broken, refuses again to respond to emotions 
which so nearly proved fatal to it. Is my 
experience that of all who have loved and suf- 
fered deeply? Can love, deep and passionate as 
that I once inherited, ever be felt twice by the 
same individual? I doubt it. And can a woman 
who has known what love really is, remain satis- 
fied by its cold counterfeit—friendship? I dare 
not make the trial. 
Another birthday—my twenty-first. 





Rockland, April 2nd, 1808. 

Edward and I met yesterday once more—for 
the last time. Yes, it is all over—he is no more. 

The tears which are now falling like rain, as I 
think of him, prove how impossible it is for a 
woman who has truly loved, ever to tear from 
her heart entirely sentiments which were twined 
into its very fibres. She may think, again and 
again, that she has torn them up utterly and 
cast them from her, but some little root remains 
from which the plant germinate anew and throws 
up branches. 

Edward was brought home yesterday fatally 
injured, by having been violently thrown from 
a vehicle which he was driving. Feeling that 
his hours were numbered he caused me to be 
sent for. 

I instantly obeyed the summons, but unnerved 
by so sudden and terrible a calamity, I stood 
beside him too much overcome to be able to 
control my feelings. Edward was also deeply 
moved. With his last breath he declared his 
undying love for me, and implored my forgive- 
ness of the past. 

It touched me to see the strong man so hum- 
bled and so neélpless—to see the stamp of death 
on that still young brow once so dear to me; the 
love I had so sternly bade die in my bosom— 
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clasped my arms around his neck, and with 
bursting tears sobbed forth the confession of the 
deep, unconquerable love with which my heart 
had ever clung to him. 

It was a wild, perhaps an imprudent burst of 
emotion—for I should certainly have repented it 
had Edward recovered; as it is, I rejoice to have 
cheered his last hours by words of love and for- 
giveness. 

He commended his little orphan daughter to 
my care, and I accepted the solemn trust. She 
is henceforth my child. 

Edward’s last words were— 

‘‘Kiss me, Fanny—our first kiss. It has been 
all wrong.” 

Yes, it has been all—all wrong. But let the 
past henceforth be the past. To the future and 
little Fanny I look for comfort. 

Rockland, May 1st, 1808. 

My birthday, and also little Fanny’s. Fanny's 
fifth, and my twenty-fourth. Heaven bless the 
darling child. From the first moment I saw her 
my heart. yearned to her, but I little thought how 
near and dear she was to become to me. She is 
the light and joy of the house, and my mother 
has grown so fond of her that I only fear she 
will spoil her by her indulgence. 

I have resolved positively and finally never to 
marry, and have been happier since making this 
decision. 

Rockland, May 1st, 1809. 

My child grows and improves. She is a most 
winning, affectionate little thing, and fills my 
very heart with tenderness by the love she ever 
manifests for me. Truly are little children God’s 
own especial messengers, and such Fanny has 
been to me. It is only since she has sojourned, 
an angel in our dwelling, that I have began to 
see things aright. She is my teacher—my joy— 





which I thought dead burst into life anew—I 


my consoler for the past, my hope for the future. 
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ROBIN. 





BY VIOLET VALE. 





Sweet Robin in the early dawn, thy mellow voice we 
hear 

Floating upon the dewy air so liquidly and clear, 

Now rising like some orison when fade the stars 
away, 

And faintly blushes in the East the modest, youthful 
day, ‘ 

Robin, sweet Robin. 

Thou com’st e’er to the cottage door with gentle 
trusting eye, 

To glean thy little meal of crumbs that children oft 
supply, , 





Thou seem’st to have a loving heart within thy ruddy 
breast, 
And on the orchard’s bended boughs dost build thy 
quiet nest, 
Robin, sweet Robin. 
Now standing on the garden fence, then flitting to 
the tree 
With look of gentle merriment, the joy of being free; 
Oh! thou canst charm the saddest heart, arrest the 
dullest ear 
With the rich cadence of thy lay, so silvery and clear, 
Robin, sweet Robin. 








WRITING 





A STORY. 





BY CARRIE CLOVER. 





“On, dear me,” said Fanny Leslie, with a 
yawn, ‘“‘I wish I knew what to do with myself. 
I wonder, cousin Kate, if mamma thought we 
were adamantine, when she requested us to 
remain with papa in the city until the middle of 
July. Oh, Fan, don’t complain. I think of 
poor papa and brother Charlie, who instead of 
lying on cool sofas, in a darkened room, and 
perusing the ‘Ladies’ National,’ as we can do, 
have to stay down town in that oven of an office, 
or what is far worse, to traverse the scorching 
pavements beneath the glaring rays of a noonday 
sun.” 

“Yes, Katie, I know it all, dear, but if I only 
had something to do! Now our piano has gone 
to the country, I can’t practice. And as to 
reading, I’ve read every readable book in the 
house.” 

“Oh, Fanny! I don’t believe that. But I'll 
tell you what we will do. Oh! such a bright 
thought! We'll write a story for Mr. Peterson!” 

“Write a story, cousin Kate!” and Fanny’s 
little figure stripped gaily across the room. 
“Well, that is a bright thought, I’ll acknowledge. 
But, Kate, how do you know that Mr. Peterson 
will publish it?” 

“T’ll risk that,” and Katie laughed too. “T’ll 
run up to the library and get pencil and paper.” 

‘Wait a moment, Katie, I’ll tell you what will 
do; I am too lazy to write this warm day, so I’ll 
compose, and you shall become my amanuensis. 
I shall feel quite dignified when I see my story 
published, and I'll tell mamma, (oh, won't 
mamma be glad? for she thinks I cannot do any- 
thing myself,) the talented authoress, Miss— 
Miss—what is a pretty name, Kate? Oh, Carrie 
Clover! that’ll do—is her own daughter!” 

«But you won’t be doing it all yourself, Miss 
Fanny. I shall do the writing. But never 
mind, Fan, I'll be generous for once, and give 
you all the credit.” 

I wish you could see those two cousins, Mr. 
Editor. There they sit. Fanny Leslie in an 
oaken chair of antique architecture, and Katie 
at her feet, with a portfolio in her lap. The 
fine point of her tiny gold pencil, vibrating just 
within a hair’s-breadth of the spotless sheet. 

“Well, Fan, I am waiting.” 

‘So am I, Katie, for Mr. Watts says we must 





only write when we have a ‘flow of ideas,’ and I 
don’t happen to have an identical one in my head 
just at present.” 

“Well, then, I'll begin for you. ‘Once upon 
a time many centuries ago.’ There, let go of my 
hand, I’m not writing it down.” 

**I should hope not, such a prosy beginning 
as that is. Now, just stop composing. I believe 
Ive got an idea in my head, but you must write 
fast, for I have most forgotten it already.” 

‘Far away over the blue waters of the ocean, 
there stood a vine-clad cottage, surrounded by a 
dense forest. Within those cottage walls there 
dwelt an aged hermit.” (Got that all written 
down, Kate?) ‘Well, this venerable solitudi- 
narian. 2 

‘Oh, that’s too long a word for a Magazine. 
Pray, how do you spell it, Fan?” 

‘Never mind, by-and-by you can bring down 
‘Webster’s Quarto Edition.’ It lies on the 
library table. But don’t interrupt me again, or 
I shall lose the thread of my story. Where did 
I leave off, Katy?” 

‘This venerable scli—something.” 

‘‘Had an only child, a daughter, who was 
beautiful past description.” 

“There, Kate, now you can describe her!” 

“T shant, Fan! Oh! what a story. If Mr. 
Peterson could only see that, he would take the 
express train this very afternoon, in order to 
twine an immortal laurel wreath around your 
fair brow, with his own hands.” 

‘*Well, never mind, Katie. I'll do better next 
winter, when it is a little colder; just reach me 
that palm-leaf fan. Oh, I’ll tell you, let’s give 
up the ‘Forester’s Daughter,’ and write a story 
about ourselves?’ 

“Of us! That’s a preposterous idea. Why, 
I never had a hair-breadth escape in my life. 
Nor you either, I don’t believe.” 

‘*Pray, what a short-sighted memory you 
have! Don’t you remember the time that | fell 
out of the row-boat, and cousin Harry nearly 
lost his cap, in trying to save me from a, watery 

ve?” 





The little lady at her feet laughed outright at 
this ‘‘perilous adventure.” 

‘ And evenif Harry had lost his cap, Fan, that 
wouldn’t be worth putting in a printed story!” 
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“Well, supposing it is not, then we will have 
to ‘make up one.’ For instance, have some 
‘Lady Alice’ for a heroine, who has never 
existed, and never will. Now take up your 
pencil, while I dictate.” 

“‘The ‘Lady Alice’ was an expert horsewoman, 
and used to scour the country for miles around. 
Her black beaver hat and feathers, and neatly 
fitting dark-green riding-habit, gave her the 
appearance of a ‘wood-nymph.’ Her eyes were 
dark, her hair black as the raven’s wing. Her 
figure was of faultless symmetry. And her man- 
ners possessed all the ease and grace of a ‘high 
born’ beauty. She daily traversed the ‘lonely 
forest,’ with her little snow-white pony as her 
~ only companion. is 

“‘Now, Katie, you needn’t write so fast, for I 
am going to stop particularizing, there’s another 
big word for you to hunt up?” 

“One day, however, the ‘Lady Alice’ ven- 
tured too far. Whilst gazing back after a wood- 
pecker, Pompey (that was her pony’s name,) 
carried his lovely burden to the very verge of a 
yawning chasm. In another moment, the Lady 
Alice would have been precipitated into the 
gloomy ravine beneath. But her preserver was 
nigh; one that she dreamed not of; ‘Don Che- 
valier de Quixoto,’ a nobleman of the Spanish 
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court. Seeing a lady in imminent danger of 
losing her life, he sprang from his horse with 
true Spanish chivalry, hastened to bear her 
senseless form (she had fainted, of course,) to a 
grassy hillock near by.” 

‘Bravo! Fan! only I can’t write quite as fast 
as you talk. Now you must finish this—what do 
you call it? ‘Romance of the Rhone,’ or the 
‘Knight of Venice,’ in double quick time, for my 
arm aches with writing.” 

‘*Well, now you shall see how concise I can 
be when I try.” 

‘*When the ‘Lady Alice’ left her father’s 
castle that day, she had in her possession a little 
silver riding-whip, and a whole heart; but when 
she returned, she had lost both.” 

“That will do, Fan! Capital!” said cousin 
Kate, clapping her hands. ‘But what became 
of Pompey? Was he killed?” 

““Yes—no—I think not. I'll decide by-and- 
by.” 

‘But, Fan, do you think Mr. Peterson would 
publish such a story as that? It has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end?” 

*‘Oh, he can ask his own pleasure about that, 
‘cousin mine.’ Beside, perhaps, I’ll continue it 
when the weather becomes a little colder; so 
just ring the bell for some ice-water, Katie.” 





FOND RETROSPECTION. 





BY 2. Ve 


ROSSE,. 





Back to childhood’s dominion, 
On the swift snowy pinion, 
Of some seraph of such matchless grace 
As my fancy could raise, 
In her sunshiny days, 
Let me fly to its blessed embrace. 


To that realm, where did cluster 
In their rich peerless lustre, 
All around me in !ove the bright gems 
Of dear Truth, Joy, and Peace, 
In the fine gold of bliss 
All arrayed, were those glittering friends. 





Back to where shone resplendent, 
So pure and transcendent 

The diamond of a fond mother’s love, 
From her blue eyes’ soft glance, 
And sweet smile to enhance, 

That ineffable pearl, “ Mother’s love.” 


To those dear sunny hours, 
Where fancy with flowers, 

Of a fragrance and tint unsurpassed, 
Made the future to bloom, 
But the richest perfume, 

Was by roses there flourishing cast. 
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MY BIRDIE. 





BY FANNIE MORETON. 





Tue brighest flower that ever bloomed, 
Has bloomed but for a day, 

The brightest hues that tint the morn, 
The soonest fade away. 

A little bird, of plumage fair, 

Was brought from o’er the sea; 


A present in my hands was placed, 

It sadly gazed on me. 

Then came there from its heaving breast, 
One little note so clear and high; 

And heavily it laid it’s head 

Down on my breast to die. 





MY OWN 





MOTHER. 





BY DI VERNON. 





“Thou art sleeping in the grave.” 


Tue cold, damp sod lies upon thee, and the 
grass grows thickly there. In spring-time, the 
rain clouds burst over thee, and the warm fra- 
grant breezes thou cans’t not feel, sweet mother. 
In the summer, the roses bloom upon thy lonely 
grave, and when their leaves fall, they perish 
upon thy tomb. In the melancholy autumn, the 
dark trees wave sadly over thee, sweeping with 
their branches thy silent resting-place—and the 
dismal winds wail a requiem to thy repose. 
Winter comes—the many colored leaves have 
fallen and ere dead—and the earth hardens— 
and no more waves the long, green grass—it is 
withered, like my heart, since thou art gone. 
Snow, white, glistening snow, falls and hides thy 
grave from the eyes of thy lonely child. Thou 
knowest it not, there, dear mother—for thy 
spirit there abideth not. 

My own mother! when I had thee near me, 
why did I not love thee more? Though earth 
has been desolate since thou art gone to heaven, 
and I know,my love for thee was very, very 
great; still, I feel now that I never appreciated 
thee on earth. Oh, blessed spirit, now standing 
before a merciful God, and enjoying all the bless- 
ings of heaven, forgive, oh, forgive thy erring 
child her neglect and her disobedience. 

Art thou not often with me in spirit, sweet 
mother? Do I not hear the rustling of thy angel 
wings about me and around? Dost thou not 
guard thy child from many a danger and many a 
sin? Yes, I am sure that it is so—I know that 








in the depth of the still midnight thou art mur- 
muring to me in my dreams. Blessed spirit, be 
thou ever near me while I tarry in this weary 
land. 

My own mother! Well I remember thee, from 
my earliest childhood. So tall, and slender, and 
fair wert thou, with thy glossy brown hair and 
thy meek blue eyes, and that face, so expressive 
of heavenly peace. Thou wert a faithful and 
devoted wife, and a kind and indulgent mother. 
Oh, blessed one! the void thou hast left in my 
heart will never, never be filled on earth. Oh, 
why didst thou leave me in the prime of thy 
womanhood ?—why leave me thus isolated with 
a spirit whose pale melancholy casts its shadow 
over all my life? 

Mother, sweet mother! the tears are falling 
from mine eyes as I write—I weep because I see 
thee now no more, and because my sins may bar 
me from joining thee in that radiant clime where 
such only as pure as thou art can dwell. What 
happiness would be the surety of meeting thee 
there to part no more forever! 

Not a day passes but thou art in my remem- 
brance, though five years have fled since I beheld 
them bear thee away to thy dark and narrow 
resting-place. Mother, my own mother, why did 
I not love thee more? 

But bitter tears are blinding me—I must 
pause. I will go to my closet and pray for for- 
giveness, and for that ‘‘Peace which passeth all 
understanding.” 





DREAMS OF THE SPIRIT. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER, 





Ye beautiful visions—ye dreams of my youth, 

Ye cruel deceivers, oh, where is your truth? 

Ye painted the future with tints of God’s bow, 

You flattered my spirit—ye spoke not of woe! 

The garlands ye gave me were woven of flowers— 
I thought them unfading thro’ life’s coming hours, 
Two blossoms I cherished beyond all the rest, 

Still sacred they bloom in the home of my breast. 
When I look thro’ the vista of long vanished years, 
The ghosts of dead happiness rising appears! 

Then I shrink from the spectre—I turn to the world, 
But lo! the dark banner of woe is unfurled— 





A mockery it is—to my spirit a jest, 

And life’s cheating visions has left me unblest ; 
Once flowers spontaneous sprung up in my way, 
And life was a sunlighted bright Summer day, 
Where are ye gay visions that cheated mygight, 
Your bright sunny dawnings hath vanish’d in night. 
Your flowers are faded—your glory gone dim, 

And the dreams of the future look frowning and grim ; 
Dark storm-clouds roll over the beautiful sky, 

And all that remains is the tear and the sigh: 

A shadowy spectre from Death’s gloomy wave 

Now beckons my spirit and points to the grave! 

















THE WIFE’S MISSION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM,” “DORA ATHERTON,” &c. 





a 


Tux clock had long since struck midnight, yet 
still the young wife waited for her husband. 

It was the first time he had ever left her alone 
in the evening. They had been married three 
months,—three happy, blissful months, the young 
wife had thought till now! 

**T will not be in till late,” he had said, on 
leaving after dinner. ‘Two or three of my old, 
bachelor friends are in town, and I have pro- 
mised to take supper with them. It would be 
as well, perhaps,” he continued, glancing another 
way, ‘not to wait up for me.” 

At first the evening was not so lonely as she 
had expected. She brought out her husband’s 
slippers, arranged his dressing-gown, and drew 
his favorite arm-chair up before the fire. ‘‘He 
will not be out late, after all,” she said, as she 
did this. ‘He thinks to surprise me.” And 
smiling to herself, in the consciousness of having 
all ready for him, she sat down, took up the last 
book he had given her, and began quietly to read. 

Eight, and then nine o’clock struck, when 
finding he did not come, she rose with a sigh, 
and laid aside her volume. ‘He will be lafe 
after all,” she said. ‘But I suppose he has so 
much to talk about.” And with this excuse for 
his delay, she sighed again, and after awhile 
resumed her book, 

The young wife was still full of romance, 
Idolized by her family, and with no experience 
of life beyond the loving circle of her early home, 
she had married with the too common dream 
that existence was never to be darkened by a 
cloud. Her husband was from a distant city, a 
man of fortune, finished in his manners, and with 
@ singularly handsome person. Willingly she 
had left all to follow him, But now, sitting thus 
alone, a feeling gradually arose in her heart, that 
he ought not to have left her. She was ashamed 
of it at first, and strove to conquer it; she had 
no rig@t to expect him, she said, till ten o’clock: 
it was natural, perhaps, for husbands to wish 
occasionally to spend an evening with their 
bachelor friends. 

But it was a weary time till ten o’clock. She 
often found her thoughts wandering. At last 
the clock struck. — 
Vou. XXVI.—6 





**Now he will surely come,” she exclaimed, 
throwing down her book: and rising, she went 
to the window in order to watch for him. It 
was bright moonlight without, and every one 
approaching could be distinctly seen. But still 
her husband did not come. 

For nearly half an hour she remained looking 
out. Gradually her feelings changed. ‘He does 
does not love me as he did,” she said, ‘‘or he 
wouldn’t neglect me so.” 

Finally, yielding to pride, she closed the shut- 
ters, and again took up her book... ‘“‘When he 
comes in,” she said, “he shall find me reading, 
as if his absence had not concerned me.” 

But she could only pretend to read. Her eyes 
followed the characters, while her thoughts were 
with her husband. Again and again she turned 
back, determined to keep the sense in her mind, 
yet as often she discovered, after a page or two, 
that she had utterly failed. 

The clock striking eleven roused her. Her 
thoughts now took a new turn. Something must 
have happened, she said, and she reproached 
herself for having been vexed. Perhaps he had 
been taken sick on his way home. Perhaps he 
had been run over. Perhaps, for she had heard 
of such things, he had been knocked down, rob- 
bed, and left senseless and bleeding. 

These fears having once taken hold of her, she 
could not rest quietly in the house. Going to 
the street door, she stood there, unbonneted, 
eagerly looking up and down the street. Had 
she known where to go, she would have set forth 
at once: but she refiected that, if she left the 
house, her husband might be brought back in 
her absence. The streets were now almost de- 
serted, and the moon had sunk behind the roof- 
tops, so that silence and comparative darkness 
filled the long and ghostly thoroughfare. But 
occasionally a step would be heard approaching. 
As it slowly came nearer and nearer her sus- 
pense would be slmost intolerable. Yet when 
it arrived, and the form of a stranger only was 
seen, she could have wel d even susp 





At last the watchman came along, eyeing her 


‘80 curiously that she withdrew, but only to walk 


up and down the hall almost frantically. Every 
moment she expected to see her husband brought 
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home a corpse. Her imagination pictured him 
in a dozen dreadful ways; crushed, disfigured, 
bloody; perhaps still sensible, though unable to 
speak; perhaps, oh! cruel, cruel fate, speechless 
forever, and with eyes closed in death. Tears 
and sobs alternated as she traversed the hall and 
parlor, wringing her hands, and praying with 
wild, imploring words. 

Thus midnight came. She went again to the 
door, for she could not keep away. The moon 
was now down, and the street entirely dark; the 
roll of carriages was heard no more; not even a 
step echoed on the silence. She passed out, and 
standing on the stoop, strove, by shading her 
eyes, to peer into the gloom. But still there 
were no signs of her husband. 

Her anxiety now rose to positive agony. She 
could not keep still. From hall to stoop, and 
from stoop to hall, she passed and repassed, 
finding no alleviation for her fears except in 
action. Once she rushed up stairs to get her 
bonnet and shawl, but remembering, while she 
was putting them on with trembling hands, how 
mad would be the attempt to find her husband 
in that great city, she flung them down with a 
burst of impotent tears, feeling as if her heart 
was breaking from the very impossibility of her 
doing anything. 

In this state of mind, more than two additional 
hours passed. At last, when three o’clock had 
nearly come, a step was heard in the street. 
The wife was already at the door, and listened 
with suspended pulse as the echoing tread ap- 
proached. Was it his? Yes! And with this 
conviction she sprang forward. 

But what makes her, all at once, recoil? Why 
does she start back, her face blanched, her figure 
motionless as if turned to stone? 

She has seen a maudlin countenance, which is 
not that of her husband, and yet is: and, on the 
instant, the dreadfal truth flashes upon her, that 
she has married a drunkard. 


II. 


‘‘Wuat the deuce is the matter with you?” 
said Mr. Herenand to his young wife, two days 
afterward. ‘Can’t a man get a civil word, or 
even look out'of you?” And finding that there 
was no reply, he continued, ‘‘Since I must speak 
plainly, you’re sulky, I suppose, about the way 
I came home in, the other night. But egad! 
you must have been tied pretty tightly to your 
mother’s apron strings, if you haven’t learned 
that such things are small matters.” 

Mr. Herenand was rich, and well educated, 
and had always moved in what is called ‘the 
best society.” But he had been the furthest 








possible from what is characterized as a ‘‘domes- 
tic’ man. His mother had long been dead, and 
his sisters being gay, fashionable girls, there was 
nothing to keep him at home ip the evening. 
His time consequently had been spent between 
the theatre, billiard-saloon and club-room. Con- 
vivial in his habits, he not unfrequently indulged 
to excess in wine; but as all his gay friends did 
the same, he thought little of it. 

Of women in the abstract he had no very high 
opinion. What he had seen of them had been 
chiefly among the worst of the sex. He had 
married his wife principally for her pretty face, 
and had thought himself a miracle of devotion, 
because, for three whole months, he had never 
gone out in the evening, except with her. It is 
true that a round of social entertainments, in- 
tended to welcome the young bride to a strange 
city, had monopolized so many of these evenings, 
that, on their few disengaged ones, he was glad 
to stay at home in quiet. A fortnight’s cessation 
of these parties had ennuied him however. 

The young wife had been educated to believe 
intemperance the vilest of vices, and, therefore, 
when she saw her husband inebriated, horror 
and disgust seized her by turns. At first she 
felt as if she could never forgive him. But her 
woman’s heart began, at last, to plead in his 
favor: and she rose from her sleepless couch 
persuaded that it would be cruel not to pardon 
him, if he showed penitence, especially as it was 
probably his first offence. 

Poor thing! She was destined ‘to be bitterly 
deceived. She could ‘not avoid a certain con- 
straint in her manner, when her husband de- 
scended to breakfast, at a late hour. This he 
noticed, and took offence at. He sat down sul- 
lenly. The meal passed in silence; and when 
he had finished, he rose and left the house 
without a word. 

Mrs. Herenand thought, for awhile, she would 
die from mortification and rage. In her days of 
courtship, the slightest shade upon her face had 
been sufficient to awaken her lover’s anxiety. 
Was it for this she had left her native city, her 
circle of admiring friends, her loving family? 
Had she exchanged a mother’s tender care for 
neglect and insult? 

She had a high, proud heart, and she resolved 
that the criminal should bitterly repent his con- 
duct. Accordingly, when he came home to din- 
ner, she had nothing to say, beyond the necessary 
phrases of the table. A statue of ice could not 
have been more repellant than she, in her cold, 
angry dignity. 

Mr. Herenand looked up with some surprise. 
Educated as he had been, he could not compre- 
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hend what he had done to merit either the reserve 
of the morning, or the present still more chilling 
demeanor. In turn he grew angry. 

Two days had passed, when his rage, as we 
have seen, had found vent in words. 

Mrs. Herenand, meantime, was a thousand fold 
more indignant than at first. 

**Sir!” she said, drawing herself up haughtily, 
‘‘speak respectfully of my mother, at least. 
Whatever you say, or do to me, I’ll not have her 
insulted.” 

The husband gave a low, prolonged whistle. 

“How dare you?” cried his wife, passionately 
stamping her foot. ‘Didn’t I tell you I’d not 
have my mother insulted? Nor shall you look 
at me in that insolent manner either.” 

An oath rose to the hdsband’s lips, and even 
found expression, though he would have con- 
sidered it very ill-bred to swear at any woman 
but his wife. He muttered also something about 
termagants, and what ggrt of a home they made 
for a man. 

“What's that you say?” said his wife, now 
thoroughly aroused. ‘Something about making 
a man’s home a , | won’t speak the wicked 
word. Nice language for a lady’s ears,” she 
continued, contemptuously. ‘But its such, I 
suppose, as you learn from your boon com- 
panions.” 

She paused, but he made no answer. In fact 
he was cowed for the moment. He had thought 
he had married a Desdemona. But he was asking 
himself nowif it w4s not rather a Lady Macbeth. 

‘What else ought a man’s house to be,” she 
resumed, passionately, ‘‘if this is the way wives 
are treated? I wonder there’s a quiet home any 
where,” she continued, her eyes blazing: and she 
broke off abruptly with a bitter laugh. 

It was well she did, for she was becoming hys- 
terical. Poor, motherless, inexperienced child, 
almost frantic with outraged love and shame, we 
can scarcely censure her that she raved thus. 

But she had done incalculable harm. Her re- 
proaches had cut to the quick. In his then state 
of mind, the culprit was not unwilling to have an 
excuse for anger. 

‘Well then, madam,” he said, coolly buttoning 
up his coat; ‘‘if you don’t choose to make my 
home comfortable, I’ll go where I can find one.” 
And with a brutal oath, he wheeled/about, and 
left the room. 





Ez€. 


Taat night Mr. Herenand came home intoxi- 
cated again. The young wife did not sit up for 
him this time; but she paced her chamber till he 
came, wringing her hands; and when she heard 








him stumble into bed, in the adjoining room, she 
burst into tears of passionate grief and rage. 
Her heart was torn by conflicting emotions all 
this while. She began to fear she had done 
wrong, but her pride would not let her acknow- 
ledge it even to herself, much less to him. 

In the morning, when she woke from a feverish 
sleep, she learned that her husband had already 
gone out. She saw nothing of him that day. 
He came home, some time before midnight; but, 
as she had already shut herself up in her cham- 
ber, there was no opportunity for explanation, 
even if he had wished it. 

Thus things went on for days, weeks, and even 
months. Oh! what a miserable household it was, 
at least for one, for the other was rarely at home. 
The young wife would not yield, for, whenever 
she thought of it, the fact that originally he was 
in fault recurred to her, steeling her heart as 
well as blinding her judgment. Meantime she 
had to keep her sorrow secret. It was not a 
grief that could be told. Yet often her heart 
almost broke under it. Then again her proud 
spirit rose. ‘She did not care,” she said to her- 
self, “‘he had treated her brutally, yes! brutally; 
and he might go where he pleased, do what he 
pleased, it was nothing, it should be nothing to 
her. Other men might kill their wives by such 
conduct. Thank heaven! she was made of stouter 
stuff.” 

But gradually her strength gave way in this 
struggle. She spent half her time in tears. Often 
she was tempted to fly to her mother, so much 
did she yearn for sympathy. At last she remem- 
bered her Bible, which, for many years, she had 
almost neglected. The gentle spirit of that 
book, particularly of the four gospels, insensibly 
melted her, and changed the whole current of 
her thoughts. 

One night, as she lay on her pillow, an inward 
monitor spoke to her, ‘‘Was she wholly free from 
blame?” said the voice. ‘‘Had she not, as a 
wife, taken her husband for good or ill? What 
did this imply? Was she doing her duty, by 
driving him away with her upbraidings? Did 
his criminality justify wrong on her part? Would 
her anger make things better? Had it not, on 
the contrary, made them worse ?” 

She burst into a passion of tears. Falling on 
her ‘knees, she solemnly pledged herself to re- 
cover her husband, if a change in her conduct 
could do it. 

Had the young wife been less truly a woman 
she would never have come to this conclusion. 
She would still have hardened her heart. But 
the diviner qualities were large and vital in her 
character, and these had triumphed at last over 
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the more stubborn and haughty elements of her 
nature. 

“Father in heaven,” she cried, ‘‘I acknowiedge 
my error; Thou hast set the example, in Thy 
dear Son, of measureless forbearance and love. 
Shall I, to whom so much has been forgiven, not 
forgive also? Shall I drive the husband, I have 
sworn to love and honor, into causes more evil 
than before, and only because he has wronged 
me once:—when Thou hast died for those who 
have wronged Thee a thousand times, and who 
cruelly mock Thee still? Oh! I see now,” she 
cried, “that it is more Christ-like to act the 
diviner part, and to win back the erring by the 
very magnitude of our love and sacrifices for them. 
Here then I dedicate myself to this task,” she 
continued, solemnly, lifting her streaming eyes 
to heaven, “‘if Thou wilt but sanctify the act, 
and give me the strength I need to persevere to 
the end.” 

She rose a changed being. The mystery of 
life had been revealed to her. She knew her 
mission on earth, and prepared, martyr-like, to 
go forward in it. She had recognized the Cross 
she was to bear. 


ry. 


Anp it proved a Cross indeed! At first her 
altered demeanor produced no impression on her 
husband except contemptuous surprise. A less 
selfish; or less haughty man, would have been 
easily melted by her meekness, her forbearance, 
her evident efforts to please. But his heart, 
never very gentle, had become like the ‘‘nether 
mill-stone.” He had expected a slave in a wife, 
and finding himself disappointed, had yowed to 
break her heart, So his feelings were those of 
gratulation, rather than affection, at these signs 
of what he thought her submission. Sardonic as 
it was; there is no exaggeration in this. There 
are such men—brutes, almost devils. 

At times his wife almost gave up. Many was 
the bitter hour she spent alone in tears in her 
chamber. Often she rose from a sick bed to 
dress herself in his favorite colors and welcome 
him with a cheerful smile. She selected for the 
table the delicacies she knew he liked best. She 
informed herself on the subjects she thought 
would be most apt to please him. She played 
his favorite airs. Occasionally he would relent 
@ little, hard and_yesolute as he was; but it was 
only a momentary gleam of sunshine. 

Without her Bible she would have given up. 
But she found, the more she studied its spirit, 
that, if love would not win back her husband, 
anger would fail even more utterly. The whole 
scheme of Redemption rose before her, not only 





as the great fact of the Gospel, but as the type, 
to all time, of the means to recover the lost. 
“Surely,” she said, ‘if Christ submitted to be 
led like a lamb to the slaughter, and all to win 
a degraded and fallen world back to Him, ought 
not I to suffer all for my husband in hopes to 
touch his heart also.” 

And then she would add. ‘He is obdurate 
yet, because I irritated him so long. Had I begun 
earlier, he would have yielded before now.” 

Cruel as Mr. Herenand was he would have 
been softened, if it had not been for the influence 
of one of his wife’s own sex. This abandoned 
creature had exercised a controlling influence 
over him previous to his marriage; but on that 
event he had shaken off the connexion; only, 
however, to resume it on the first quarrel with 
his bride, And now this vile wretch sought, by 
every act, to widen the breach, undoing, day by 
day, all that the wife had done. 

“Can you go with me to »” said Mrs. 
Herenand, in her gentlest tones. ‘I have re- 
ceived a note saying that my friend, Mrs. Arling- 
ton, is dangerously ill and wishes to see me.” 

The place she mentioned was on the river, 
some twenty miles from the city. It would take 
only a day, and, for a moment, Mr. Herenand 
was tempted to say yes. For several days he 
had been touched by his wife’s meekness, even 
almost to changing his conduct. But, just as 
he was on the point of agreeing, he remembered 
that he had an engagement to play a game of 
billiards for a bet, that very morning. 

“No, Anne,” he said, though with evident re- 
gret, “I can’t go.” It was the first time, for 
months, that he had used any but her last name, 
in addressing her; and it almost unnerved her. 
‘But if you'll take the cars, on returning,” he 
added, kindly, ‘I'll come for you.” 

“Thank you,” faltered the wife. She could 
say no more, for her heart was full—full of 
gratitude to God and of visions of a happy 
future. 

The invalid, however, was so loath to part 
with Mrs. Herenand, keeping hold of her hand, 
and asking her new questions continually, that 
the cars started before Mrs. Herenand reached 
the depot. There was a steamboat, which left 
half an hour later, but the disappointed wife, 
though she availed herself of this to return, 
could not keep down the rebellious regrets that 
her friend had prevented her from meeting her 
husband. 

‘He will be angry,” she said. ‘Appearances 
will be against me, and he will hardly wait for 
an explanation. If it had happened, when all 
was well between us, the difference would not 
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have been so great. But now I fear he will not 
even come home.” 

She was filled with these thoughts, and was 
restraining her tears with difficulty, when, about 
half way to the city, the boat stopped at a 
landing. There was a large hotel there, with 
spacious grounds about it, celebrated as a resort 
for gay parties from the city. Looking up, at 
hearing boisterous laughter, what was Mrs. Here- 
nand’s amazement to behold her husband, evi- 
dently somewhat flushed with wine, leading on 
board a female, whose free demeanor and showy 
style of dress betokened too well her character. 

Yes! the husband, after playing out his game 
of billiards, during which he had drank freely 
of champagne, had received a note from this 
bad woman asking him to accompany her on an 
excursion, and dine at the —— hotel. He had 
been persuaded, in an evil hour, to go: and was 
now more excited with wine than before. Mrs. 
Herenand was not unknown by sight to this vile 
creature, who now fixing her bold eyes on the 
poor, fainting wife, gave a scornful laugh as she 
swept past, holding the husband tight to her 
arm. 

The victim of this insult, the innocent wife, 
thought, for a moment, she would have died. 
Indignation and shame racked her heart. Then 
consciousness fled, for Nature was too weak for 
the struggle, and she sank back fainting. By 
this time, however, the wanton had carried off 
the husband to the upper deck, so that he heard 
nothing of the incident. In fact, not having 
happened to see his wife at all, he laughed and 
jested, all the way to the city, with that exube- 
rant mirth which incipient intoxication produces. 

That night, as Mrs. Herenand prayed in her 
deserted chamber, it required all her faith to 
make her believe in the justice of God. ‘I who 
am, at least, striving to do right,” she said, bit- 
terly, ‘‘to be thrust aside for this creature—oh! 
it is too much.” But prayer brought relief. She 
thought of the words of the Litany, ‘‘By thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and pas- 
sion,” and feeling that, with all her woes, she 
had suffered nothing like to Christ, she bowed 
in repentance. 


V. 


To do Mr. Herenand justice, he felt the acutest 
shame, when he heard that his wife had been on 
board the steamboat. But the tempter, who had 
led him astray, and who had seized the first 
favorable opportunity to acquaint him of a fact, 
which she knew could not be kept from him, and 
which she sought therefore to turn to her own 
purposes; this foul enchantress, we say, was at 








hand to destroy any good effect which might 
have resulted from it. Besides, the offender was 
really ashamed to go home to his outraged wife. 
He did not believe she could forgive him. Thus, 
betwixt his own conscience and the artful hints 
of his companion, he was induced to plunge into 
a series of orgies, in which he strove at once 
to find amusement and to drown his own re- 
proaches. 

And now a great struggle arose in the heart 
of his wife. Hitherto, the alienation of herself 
and husband, though secretly whispered. about, 
had never been made the subject of general 
gossip; but the conduct of Mr. Herenand now 
made himself and wife the theme of remark 
everywhere. The scandal even reached, in time, 
the distant city, where Mrs. Herenand’s family 
resided; and a strong letter was received from 
her elder brother, its surviving head, urging her 
return to her mother’s roof. 

Should she go, and thus abandon all? Or 
should she still wait, hoping for the Prodigal’s 
return? These were the questions that pressed 
themselves upon her. Pride, the wishes of her 
family, and often a feeling of despair, urged the 
former course. But the Bible téld her that the 
latter was her duty. ‘‘My mission is to save 
my husband,” she wrote back to her brother, 
‘‘not to abandon him; and God helping me I 
will stay at my post.”” There have been martyrs, 
who have died at the stake, in whom heroism 
and religion were not higher than in her. 

But her reply did not satisfy her relatives. 
Her brother was a man, who, as he himself said, 
‘‘couldn’t understand such whimsical conduct.” 
Religion, in his estimation, consisted in going 
statedly to church, in setting a good example 
before the world, and in appropriating a liberal 
sum annually to charitable purposes. He could 
travel the beaten round of acknowledged duties, 
but could neither undertake loftier ones, nor 
appreciate those who did. He thought his sister 
as infatuated as her husband was guilty: and 
resolving that she should not, in his own words, 
“make a fool of herself,” he started to bring her 
home. — 

In this his mother was the only one who even 
attempted to oppose him. To her the conduct 
of her daughter was not wholly inexplicable. She 
felt, that, in similar circumstances, she might 
herself have acted in the same manner. But 
pity and love made her remonstrances with her 
son weak; and finally she suffered him to depart, 
with a message from herself to her child, recom- 
mending her return. 

Against this new assault, which she had not 
expected, Mrs. Herenand knew not scarcely what 
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to do. Her angry and self-willed brother, not 
only positively insisted on her returning with 
him, but so represented their mother’s senti- 
ments, that the poor wife, who had hoped to be 
appreciated in that quarter at least, was led to 
believe that her surviving parent disapproved of 
her conduct. Fortunately her brother’s position 
as a church member forbade the idea of a ren- 
contre between him and her husband, else she 
would have had to fear a hostile meeting between 
them, as an additional ingredient in her cup of 


“T tell you,” he said, vehemently, when he 
found that his sister still hesitated, ‘that you 
are the general laughing-stock. Even the men 
say you want spirit: and the women call you a 
dunce. You can only do one thing worse, and 
that is to follow your husband.” 

“And I am about -to do that,” was the mild 
reply. “I have just received sure intelligence 
that he is lying dangerously sick, with a con- 
tagious disorder, and that—that,” she could not 
bring herself to pronounce the name that rose 
to her lips, but added, ‘“‘in short he has been 
abandoned. I only waited for you to come in, 
dear brother, to go to him.” 

“Now this is madness,” exclaimed her brother, 
when he had partially recovered from his amaze- 
ment. ‘The villain should be left to die, like a 
rat in a hole: and even that is too good for him 
after what he has done to you.” 

The sister burst into tears. 

“Oh! brother,” she cried, ‘you a Christian, 
and speaking in that way. To whom much is 
forgiven, from them much will be required. I 
feel that, but for me, my husband might never 
have gone so far astray; and if by flying to him 
now, I may recover him to the paths of virtue, 
how will I thank God.” 

As she uttered these words, with clasped 
hands, her streaming eyes directed above, she 
looked a saint. Her brother was touched. He 
made no effort to remonstrate further with her; 
but, after a pause, said, 

“Since you are resolved, I will do all I can to 
avoid scandal. It is my duty to do so. Nay! no 
expostulation, I gave way to you in one matter, 
and you must and shall give way to me in this. 
I will have Mr. Herenand brought here. He 
shall be nursed in his own house, if his wife is 
to nurse him at all. My sister,” he added, em- 
phatically, ‘‘shall never contaminate herself by 
following him to a wanton’s home.” 

**Go at once, dear James,” said the wife, not 
trusting herself to say more. ‘Every minute is 
critical. And I will bless you, as God will, I 
know.” 





Vi. 


Ir is not our purpose to dwell on the terrible 
days, during which Mrs. Herenand nursed her 
husband in the crisis of his malignant disorder. 

At last the peril was over. The patient was 
pronounced convalescent. 

The wife’s prayers had been heard. The in- 
valid was not onl,’ recovering his health, but was 
sincerely repentant, and had sought and been 
forgiven. 

What a blissful day was that, when, for the 
first time, the physician allowed the husband 
and wife to converse. Long before, the patient 
had shown, by his altered manner, how deeply 
remorseful he was; but when he came to assure 
his long-suffering wife of it in words, her happi- 
ness repaid her a thousand fold for all she had 
suffered. 

“How can you ever forgive me?” These were 
his words. ‘‘When I was abandoned, when I 
should have died in that horrid place, you, whom 
I had deserted, came to my rescue, and saved my 
life. Oh! Anne, you have made me, not only 
love and reverence you, but have given me a 
loftier notion of all the pure of your sex. I 
thought women were either vile, or flippant, as 
thousands think, living like I did when a bache- 
lor: and hence my readiness to do injustice to 
‘you, and quarrel at your remonstrances——” 

‘Do not talk in this way, dearest,” she inter- 
rupted him to say, ‘‘I was wrong too. I also 
have to ask forgiveness. But God at last opened 
my eyes, and gave me strength to amend. To 
him, not to me, give thanks.” 

“I do, I do,” fervently ‘said Mr. Herenand. 
‘You have taught me, love, by your conduct, 
that religion is not a mere dead formality, as the 
behavior of so many professors had led me to 
believe. I see now that it is a living reality, 
teaching practical forgiveness, and sending even 
the wronged to seek out the wrong-doers among 


-publicans and sinners, as in the days of Christ.” 


Much more he said to the same effect. Indeed, 
his wife had to keep out of the room a consider- 
able part of the time, lest she should bring back 
an access of fever by the excitement of too much 
talking. These intervals of forced loneliness the 
convalescent spent in reading his Bible and in 
prayer; for the change in his character was 
radical; and for the first time in his life, he, who 
had thought himself so wise, began to acquire 
true wisdom. That gospel, which hitherto had 
seemed to him foolishness, as to the Greeks, was 
now the power of God unto salvation. 

Suddenly Mrs. Herenand began to sicken. 
The cause was not long in doubt. Her disease 
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was pronounced to be the same as that of her 
husband. 

This the convalescent had secretly feared from 
the first.. An inward monitor had whispered to 
him that he did not deserve so great a blessing 
as to have her spared to him; and he felt, there- 
fore, when the announcement of her disorder was 
made, that she would never recover. 

He was right. She did not. Her constitution, 
never strong, had been further weakened by the 
mental anguish she had undergone; and she sank 
rapidly and surely. 

Oh! how her husband, in his now empty cham- 
ber, strove with heaven for her life. ‘Not that 
she is not more fitted for heaven than earth,” he 
cried, ‘‘not that I, sinner as I am, do not deserve 
to lose her; but that she may live to be made 
happy, as far as I can make her so by my un- 
bounded devotion. Have pity, Father of Mer- 
cies.” 

But the inexorable decree had gone forth. She 
had finished her work, she had fought the good 
fight. Perhaps this is what death means, and 
that we are all called, when our mission is done. 
Pray heaven we may not be found to have buried 
our talent. 

A day or two before the closing scene, the re- 
formed husband, resisting every expostulation, 
insisted onebeing carried into his wife’s room, 
and having a permanent bed provided for him 
there, so placed that he could see her all the 
time. 

“Farewell,” were almost the last words of the 
sweet martyr. ‘We shall meet in heaven. It 
is best to go. If I had lived, I might, perhaps, 
have failed, sometimes, in my duty——” 

** Never, never,” cried the husband. 

‘*We don’t know. It is human to be weak. 
Only the grace of God can make us strong. Oh! 
be strong, try to be strong, dearest,” she added, 
with sudden energy. “Life is but the beginning 
of our spiritual development: be strong and grow 
in holiness: and if such things can be, I will 
watch over you, and so we may grow apace to- 
gether. Death will not,I feel, separate us. We 
shall still be one, more so than ever here—thanks 
be to God, who hath given us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

She spoke these last words exultingly, triumph- 
antly ; and with @ voice as powerful as if in health. 
After she ceased, she remained a moment, smiling 





at her husband: her face already, he thought, 
shining like an angel’s. Suddenly a shadow, 
livid and indescribable, but such as, once seen, 
is ever after remembered as the shadow of death, 
fell across her face. She never spoke more. 


Vea 

Mr. HerEnanp went forth a changed man. It 
was no temporary reform that had been worked 
in him. His wife’s death prevented all possi- 
bility of such a thing. 

And now it was that the better qualities of his 
nature found a legitimate field for their exercise. 
The same head-strong characteristics, which had 
made him a leader in vice, rendered him, now 
that they were enlisted on the side of the right, 
@ dauntless champion of the latter. 

He felt that he had been doubly ‘* bought with 
a price,” and that neither his life, his time, nor 
his fortune was his own. The talents that had 
been neglected, or perverted, were now called 
into full play; his energies were roused to do 
good; and, after due preparation, he devoted 
himself to the work of the ministry. He chose 
one of our great cities for his field. But, instead 
of seeking to build up a merely fashionable 
church, he preached the gospel in the lanes and 
alleys, preached it to the poor, to the criminal, 
to the Pariah. His liberal income enabled him 
to give largely, to build houses of worship where 
they were most wanted: and many a sacred edi- 
fice now attests his benevolence, as many a con- 
gregation recalls his labors. When he had sown 
the good seed in one place, he went to another; 
but it was always to the same neglected classes 
that he preached. ‘There is a Paganism grow- 
ing up in our midst,” he would say, ‘‘among the 
thousands, who, in our great cities, are virtually 
excluded from our costly churches. I feel this 
is my peculiar field, and God helping me, I will 
have none other.” 

He also, reader, had found his mission. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, are the ‘‘sheaves’’ he 
has garnered. His name is in all the churches. 
But not theless worthy was the work of the 
meek wife, who dying that she might save him, 
was the true cause, under God, of these blessed 
labors. In heaven, if not on earth, her services 
are known. When, like her, the fervent preacher 
has finished his task, he also will be permitted 
to **go home.” 
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To the young or the old 
It need scarcely be told, 
That the Alphabet’s very preverse; 


For in verse or in prose, 
A few letters transpose, 
And the meaning ’t will wholly reverse. , 








“CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS.” 





BY MARY L. MEANY. 





“Free! fire! fire!” The shrill alarm rang out 
on the evening air, and multitudes followed the 
rattling engines to the scene of conflagration—a 
block of small buildings in the most densely 
populated part of the city. Despite the exer- 
tions of the firemen the flames continued to 
spread, until it was evident that the entire block 
would be destroyed. The occupants were per- 
sons in moderate circumstances, who now stood 
watching the progress of the surging flames with 
intense anxiety, yet powerless to avert what to 
some of the number would be utter ruin. 

“Take care of your pocket-book, Maury; one 
of our neighbors has just been relieved of the 
burden of his,” said one of the crowd, addressing 
an elderly man, who, with his wife clinging to 
his arm, was silently gazing at one of the burning 
houses. He turned as the words reached his ear, 
and with a faint smile of mournful significance, 
replied, 

“Thank you for the warning, friend Thomas, 
but that is a matter of which I have no fears. 
The only thieves I have to fear are the flames, 
and against them I cannot guard.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and his troubled 
glance met that of his wife, over whose pale 
cheeks tears were quickly falling. 

The attention of many spectators had been 
drawn to them, and a young man, who stood at 
some little distance, riveted his eyes upon the 
sorrowing couple with an expression of something 
more than mere curiosity or compassion. He 
then spoke to Mr. Thomas. 

“T believe you called that gentleman Maury?” 

“Yes. William Maury is his name,” was the 
reply. 

**Did he not formerly keep a trimming store 
in Second street?” 

“Yes, for many years; but the march of im- 
provement crowded him and other small dealers 
out, to make room for large establishments, and 
some time ago he came up here. His case is a 
sad one. All his means were invested in hi 


goods, and he has not a dollar insurance, and 
as his house was next to the one in which the 
fire broke out he has saved nothing. In one 
respect he is fortunate; he has no family, only 
himself and wife; but they will be entirely desti- 
tute.” 








The young man bowed his thanks to his in- 
formant, and pushed his way through the crowd 
till he stood beside the object of his inquiries, 
whom he accosted in a tone of respectful fami- 
liarity. 

*Parden the liberty I am about taking, sir; 
we are old friends, though I fear you do not 
remember me. Will not Mrs. Maury’s health 
suffer by being exposed to the night air?” 

“T am afraid it will,” replied Mr. Maury, 
looking anxiously at his wife. 

“I do not feel the cold,” she said, quietly. 

“No; anxiety renders you insensible to it; 
but that does not lessen your danger. Indeed 
you should not remain longer,” said the stranger, 
with an air of deep interest. 

‘*Alas! where shall we go?” half sighed the 
spirit-saddened man, still gazing wistfully on his 
once comfortable home. 

‘‘Allow me, sir, to claim the privilege of 
friendship, and conduct you to my house. Re- 
main here for a moment and I will return.” 

With these words the young man hastened 
away, but presently reappeared and conducted 
the Maurys to.a ¢ab, in which all three took 
their places, and were soon driven to a distant 
part of the city, where the vehicle stopped before 
a neat two-story building. The young man, who 
had meantime gave his name to his companions 
as Richard Davis, assisted them to alight, and 
discharging the cab led the way through a small 
store to a comfortably furnished sitting-room, 
where requesting them to take seats and make 
themselves at home, he left them speculating on 
the cause of the great interest he seemed to take 
in their affairs. 

They had but little time to interchange ex- 
pressions of wonder, ere their host reappeared 
with a pleasant-looking young woman whom he 
introduced as his wife, and who greeted them 
with such frank, earnest cordiality as tended to 
increase their astonishment. The young man 
laughed gaily as he saw their surprise. 

‘¢Well,” he exclaimed, ‘I see I have raised 
your curiosity, so I must not longer delay to 
gratify ix. Let me ask you in the first place, 
Mr. Maury, if you have any recollection of 
poor boy, who some fifteen years ago attracted 
your benevolent notice, and whom you started 
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in life with a stock of trimmings that to him 
seemed almost inexhaustible?” 

Mr. Maury slowly shook his head, while he 
gazed upon his host with increased wonder. 

**No!” resumed Richard. ‘How should one 
amongst numberless kindred deeds remain in the 
memory of the generous benefactor? But it has 
remained, and will ever remain impressed on my 
mind, for J was the unfortunate child thus boun- 
tifully assisted. I was alone in the world, with 
no relations nor acquaintances even, save a poor 
family of the name of Connor, who had known 
my deceased mother, and for her sake gave an 
humble shelter to her destitute orphan. What 
with selling chips, running errands now and then, 
and so on, I earned a trifle occasionally which 
was useful to those with whom I lived, for they 
-had a large family, and could but ill afford the 
additional expense of supporting me. 

«« After awhile I found that errand boys and 
girls who lived near us were getting along first 
rate, as they said, by disposing of candy and 
cakes, which a woman in our neighborhood sup- 
plied them with at a low price, and I adopted 
this mode of making a living, which, though 
toilsome, I found equal to my humble expecta- 
tions, and I continued it for a long time. 

**QOne day, however, I was very unfortunate. 
I had taken a new route, and wandered on hour 
after hour without making any sale; and it was 
nearly dark when I turned to go home, more 
completely down-hearted than I had ever been 
before. I was going on slowly, holding out my 
little basket of confectionary to the few passers- 
by, when a boy coming along gave a tip to my 
basket, which upset its contents into the gutter. 
This was the finishing stroke to the day’s cala- 
mities, and as the fellow ran off laughing heartily 
at my doleful looks, I sat down on a step and 
began to cry in utter despair; for I remembered 
that I had nothing to begin the next day with, 
and no money to replace my little stock. 

“But it happened that it was near your store 
that this disaster occurred. You had seen it all 
and called me to you. Very soon you were made 
acquainted with my story, and you not only gave 
me a quarter dollar, which amply covered my 
loss, but stocked my basket with various little 
articles of trimming, which you said I could take 
about with the candies, and when I could find 
no sale for the one, I might for the other. I 
recollect how frightened I was when I saw you 
putting in so many things, for the candy woman 
was always particular about the price of every 
cake and stick of candy, and I did not dream 
that you intended giving me so much without 
payment. But when I said about it you only 





laughed and told me to take them for nothing, 
and when they were all sold, if I wanted more 
to come back, and you would sell whatever I 
wanted very low, and some day I might have a 
store of my own. While you were talking your 
wife came down stairs, and after looking at me 
& moment, went up again and brought me two 
big buns, which I eat as I went home. Never 
did food taste to me so delicious, for I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast; and after all the trouble 
I had had through the day, I was now completely 
happy. 

“On reaching home another piece of good luck 
awaited me. I found a pedlar (an old acquaint- 
ance of Connors’) at supper with them, and after 
I had related all that passed to my good friends, 
who were surprised at the sight of the basket 
full of trimmings, the pedlar proposed to take 
me with him in his journeyings. This appeared 
to all a fine chance for me, as he intended, as 
soon as he could realize sufficient means, to open 
a store in some western town, and promised to 
give me, should I prove worthy, a liberal share 
in the profits. 

“T thankfully accepted his offer, and it was 
decided that on the following day we should de- 
part. The only thing that troubled me was that 
the hour for starting was to be so early that I 
could not go to my generous benefactor, whose 
kindness was the commencement of my good for- 
tune, and inform him of my project. This at 
first grieved me a good deal, but as one of the 
children, from the description I gave of the store, 
was positive that the sign bore the name of Wil- 
liam Murray. I contented myself with resolving 
that as soon as the pedlar (uncle Rogers as he 
told me to call him) would fulfil his promise of 
teaching me writing, I would send a letter from 
whatever part of the country I might chance to 
be, which should both assure you of my lasting 
gratitude, and detail my situation and prospects. 
It was full two years before I was able to act on 
that resolution, and as I had not learned your 
name correctly, of course my letter failed to 
reach you. 

“But I must hasten with my story, leaving 
particulars to a more seasonable time. My little 
stock was carefully deposited in uncle Rogers’ 
covered wagon, and thus having, as he termed 
it, formed a co-partnership, we pursued our wan- 
derings for some time with success, and at last 
opened a small store in Cincinnati. As years 
passed by, our business continued to flourish 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. Uncle 
Rogers faithfully fulfilled his promises in my re- 
gard, and when at length I became the husband 
of Susie,” he glanced pleasantly at his blushing 
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wife as he spoke, ‘‘I found myself at the summit 
of earthly happiness. Uncle Rogers’ delight in 
our union was scarcely less, I believe, than my 
own; but the good old man did not live long to 
witness our felicity, and his death was to both of 
us a sad affliction. Nor did the last token of 
his attachment, his bequest to me of all the 
little property he possessed, tend te decrease my 
sorrow. 

‘* After his death Cincinnati became distasteful 
to me. I longed to behold my native city once 
more, and as Susie had no ties to render her 
reluctant to depart, we soon made arrangements 
for coming hither. 

‘During all the period of my absence I had 
retained a lively recollection of the events of the 
day preceding my departure; and on my arrival, 
as soon as I had found a boarding-house, and 
conveyed Susie and our baggage to it, I hastened 
to Second street. I had not thought of the 
changes that fifteen years make in a thriving 
city. The entire street looked to me unfamiliar, 
and I walked square after square, looking in- 
tently at every trimming store, making inquiries 
at several; and at last remembering the directory 
I consulted it in eager anticipation: all in vain. 
Tired, disappointed, and a good deal out of 


humor, I returned to my wife, acquainting her 


with the ill success of my search. She, to 
whom I had often related the unlooked-for 
bounty that made the name of Maury a sacred 
word to me, sympathized in my disappointment, 
but encouraged me to hope that on the morrow 
I might be more successful. But the morrow 
brought only a similar result. As for the Con- 
nors’, after whom I next sought, I easily found 
their former residence, and learned that they 
had all gone to the West several years previous. 

‘To-day, a lucky chance led me to the fire. 
I had been but a few moments there when 
your neighbor warned you about pick-pockets. 
The name struck me as being so much like the 
one that was haunting my memory, that I leaned 
forward eagerly to see the person he addressed, 
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and when I beheld your face, and heard the well- 
remembered voice, my heart leaped with the con- 
viction that I at length beheld my benefactor. A 
few inquiries satisfied me that I was correct, and 
after almost being induced to despair of ever 
meeting you again, you may imagine that I de- 
layed not an instant to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of addressing you. 

‘And now, my dear friends,” continued the 
young man, taking a hand of each and pressing 
them warmly between his own, ‘“‘let me end this 
long recital by requesting you henceforth to con- 
sider this house your home. Nay, no refusal!” 
he added, in a tone of entreaty as Mr. Maury 
was about to speak. ‘I had intended when I 
left Cincinnati to see if we could not become 
partners in our business; now [ insist, upon it, 
for I am sure the connection will prove both 
pleasant and profitable. Come, Susie, and tell 
our friends that my chief inducement io return 
to my native place arose from the hope of again 
seeing them, and being honored with their friend- 
ship.” 

The young wife readily corroborated her hus- 
band’s words, and assured them of the pleasure 
it would likewise afford her to have them remain, 
who seemed like old familiar friends, she had 
heard them spoken of so often. The aged couple 
at first were silent from excess of emotion, but 
Mrs. Maury folded her arms lovingly around 
Susie, while her husband, pressing Richard’s 
hand in grateful acceptance of his offer, in 
tremulous accents besought heaven’s blessing 
on the house that afforded shelter to the home- 
less. There were tears in every eye in that 
group, but tears of sweet and happy feelings; 
and when they separated te seek their tranquil 
repose, the hearts of the young people were full 
of the pleasurable emotions that ever wait on a 
generous deed; while their guests with mingled 
feelings of awe, love and gratitude, gave thanks 
to Him who had thus fulfilled for them the gra- 
cious promise, ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and after many days thou shalt find it again.” 





THE DYING CHILD. 


BY JOHN LINDSEY. 


“Wuy dost thou look so earnestly 
Upon that golden sky? 

Why do those tears, my little boy, 
Bedim thy soft blue eye?” 


“Father, look upon yon clouds, 
So beautiful and bright; 

But ah, I know full well their hues 
Are fading into night. 





Oh, lay me in some lone church-yard, 
Among the young and fair, 

And let the earliest flowers of Spring 
Bloom sweetly round me there. 


“Yes, lay me in some lone church-yard, 
Beneath some shady tree, 

Where all the little birds I love 
May sit and sing to me.” 





DR. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34, 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue next morning, when Ambrose was at Dr. 
Joseph’s room, talking and tearing a bit of news- 
paper to pieces mechanically, as he talked, he 
stopped suddenly in the midst of something that 
he was saying, ran his eyes over the paper he 
held, and then read aloud to Joseph—‘ Lost. 
On Tuesday, 27th ult., a female canary bird, of 
delicate color, with white about her breast and 
wings. She is an intelligent bird; sings almost 
constantly, and answers to the names ‘Birdy’ 
- and ‘Charly.’ The bird is a favorite. Any one 


who will restore her to her owner, No. 96 Lowell 
street, wlil be very gratefully rewarded.” 

Dr. Joseph’s face had been a thoughtful one 
all the mornjng; for his mind was on the painful 
last night’s scene. Ambrose, when he looked up, 


could not see much change in his face. The 
mouth was a little sadder, that was all. For the 
rest, he had his eyes fixed on birdy, who was the 
busiest thing alive now, bathing and shaking her 
wings. 

“Too outrageous bad! ain’t it, cousin Jo?” 

“Yes; I’m sorry. I can spare her,” looking 
back into Ambrose’s face. ‘That poor fellow 
could spare his child, last night, and be a man. 
Pity if I can’t spare a bird I’ve had so short a 
time; but, I tell you, Nat, it will make my heart 
ache. It does now, thinking of it. For I sit 
here alone and wait so much, you know! I had 
grown so tired of it before birdy came! She, the 
darling! see her, Nat! see how she exults in the 
bath! she has made it so much easier for me to 
wait and to hope.” 

“Well, you just wait. We'll walk around to- 
night, when it is cooler, and see how things look 
at No. 96. We'll see if they look as if there was 
a lack of comforts there. If they do, why then 
we'll give up the bird, won’t we? If‘they don’t, 
I have thought of a way to fix matters, so that 
the owner of the bird and you shall both be con- 
tent. What say you to this, old fellow?” clap- 
ping one hand on Joseph’s shoulder, at the same 
time, that, with the other, hé took hold of the 
viser of his cap to go. 

‘‘What does birdy say?” asked Dr. Joseph. 

Birdy went up to her perch out of the bath, 





looked over to her master’s face, said, ‘“‘“Eh?— 
eh?” and kept her wings fluttering, and her bill 
going amongst the feathers, in a bustling way, 
as if she meant to signify to Joseph and to all 
concerned, that she could by no means stop to 
go round to No. 96; that she had altogether too 
much to do where she was; and so intended to 
stay. 

The doctor and Ambrose both laughed at her. 
The doctor called her ‘‘darling!”? Ambrose said, 
*‘You’re a knowing little thing!” and started 
toward the door. ‘I’m going in to French’s to 
smoke and eat some oysters;” with his hand on 
the door-knob, and coloring a little in the neigh- 
borhood of the sorts of his hair. The color of 
the rest of his good-natured face could hardly be 
increased by any amount of blushing whatever. 
**You’d better go too.” 

“No.” 

‘“No! don’t you ever smoke yet?” 

**No.” 

‘’T would raise your spirits; I can tell you 
that.” . 

‘They'd fall again though. Can’t you tell me 
that too?” 

‘¢Well, [can. But come and eat some oysters.” 

**No, cousin Nat.” 

‘No? who ever saw such a fellow? did ever 
you, my bird!” 

“Eh,” said birdy. ‘‘Eh; eh.” 

“She means ‘yes,’”’ laughed Joseph. ‘She 
does the same herself. She never goes to 
French’s. She stays here, eats her seed and 
cuttle-bone and drinks her water.” 

‘‘And what do you do?” dropping the door- 
handle. ‘How do you live? on bread and coffee 
and nothing else, only a little butter, perhaps?” 

**Chiefly. Now and then, when I can afford 
it, and order it, my landlady sends up, for my 
dinner, a slice of meat, or fish, and a potato, 
with some gravy, and brown bread. I used to 
have something of the kind every day, when I 
first came; when my expectations were up; and 
often some delicate bits with my breakfast and 
tea. I don’t miss it, Nat,” seeing that his cousin 
had an unspeakable amount of dole in his looks. 
‘“‘T am just as well, even better without it. I am 
perfectly content so far as my living is concerned. 
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I want business; want something to do; that is 
all I want.” 

** And that’ll come some time, if you can stand 
it, poor fellow. I ain’t going in to French’s,” 
coming to sit by the table with his cap on. 
‘‘«Where—-where’s your, pen? Yes, I see. I’m 
going to write to mother and Nan. Or, no I 
ain’t!” wiping the pen he had already dipped 
into the ink. ‘I shall go to-morrow, by a late 
train to see ’em. I shall go out now and be 
looking about. Suppose you go with me. Sup- 
pose we go now and see how things look at No. 
96. And then I can be pushing matters for the 
rest of the day. What say, old fellow?” 

The ‘‘old fellow” said he would go; whistled 
softly a strain or two of ‘‘The last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” looked at birdy and went out. 

No. 96 was a very pretty house with gable- 
windows above, and bay-windows below; with 
terraces covered heavily with dark green grass 
and dotted with little clumps of box, and large 
clumps of flowering shrubs. The yard was large 
and so was the garden. Through the clear panes 
of the bay-windows they saw green leaves, scarlet 
and white flowers, and ladies in light dresses sit- 
ting. They looked for the name on the door and 
found that it was Cunningham, ‘J. F. Cunning- 
ham,” They looked for an empty bird-cage 
hanging; but found instead two bird-cages, in 
a balcony that ran back to a door in the wing; 
and in each cage a bird was perched; a bobolink 
in one, a goldfinch in the other. A green parrot 
at a lower kitchen door, that opened into the 
garden, clamored for ‘‘cr—r—racker;” and kept 
clamoring, in spite of all two beautiful children, 
a boy and a girl, could do in supplying him with 
the desired article. 

“Do you know of anybody that has found a 
canary, sir?’”’ The rosy-cheeked boy who asked 
the question was at Ambrose’s side, where he 
and Dr. Joseph stood looking over the enclosure 
at No. 96. 

**Why, my little fellow?” asked Ambrose, with 
his hand lying on the boy’s head. 

**’*Cause Car’line here,” tipping his head to- 
ward No. 96, “lost hern one day. It flew away. 
An’ she said if I’d find it anywheres, she’d gi’ 
me fifty cents. An’ I want ter find ’im.” 

‘*Who is Caroline?” 

‘Don’t you know?” smiling as if that were 
strange enough. ‘‘She’s his sister;” again tip- 
ping his head toward the house. ‘She’s Mr. 
Cun’gham’s sister. Her name’s Car’line. She’s 


very good. She’s give mother a good deal.” 

** And she’s going to give you fifty cents if you 
find the bird?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 





‘Well, I'll give you fifty cents and more too, 
whether you find the bird or not,” taking out his 
purse, “‘here’s a little gold dollar for you. Can 
you carry it home without losing it, think?” 

‘In here, I can,” slipping it into his mouth. 
“TI guess you’re as good as she is?” he added, 
looking inquiringly up into Ambrose’s face, and 
over into Dr. Joseph’s. 

**As good as who is, Caroline?” 


“Yes, Car’line. I’m goin’ home now; thank 
you, sir. I’m goin’ ter tell mother, an’ show this 
to ’er.” 


‘‘That’s right. Don’t swallowit. And, here!” 
for the boy was already tripping, although with 
his face half turned back to them. 

‘*What’s your name?” 

‘Isaac Allen, sir. ‘Ike,’ they call me all on 
’em,” replied the boy, walking with the longest 
steps he could take, backward toward his home. 

‘Well, be a good boy, Ike. Be a good boy to 
your mother. Be a good man.” Ambrose laughed 
and spoke ‘‘at the top of his voice;” for the boy - 
was already some rods from them. 

‘*Yes, I will,” hallowed back the boy, laughing 
in his turn. ‘I’m goin’ ter show this,” touching 
his tongue, ‘to mother.” And now he turned 
fairly about with his back toward them, running 
with his might. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Noruine was said about birdy, or about No. 
96, on their way to Joseph’s room. They laughed 
now and then. Ambrose rather vociferously, 
thinking of ‘‘Ike.” Ambrose said once, ‘‘I shall 
keep my eye on that little fellow; if I can find 
out where he lives. I wish I had asked him.” 

And just as they reached: Joseph’s place, he 
said, without lifting his head from its thoughtful 
inclination, 

‘¢‘ And that poor fellow, the architect—I never 
can think of his name—lI shall see to him; that 
I know!” 

Dr. Joseph found a call to Mr. Harvey’s on his 
slate. He went, therefore, leaving Ambrose to 
employ himself as he pleased in his room. 

‘*We’re glad he’s gone, ain’t we, birdy?” said 
he, not taking time to look up to the bird; but, 
giving the ‘books a shove from one side of the 
table, he sat down and began to write. Scratch, 
scratch went the pen, carried on and on through 
the lines by his powerful hand. There; a sweep- 
ing, graceful flourish, and it was done. 

“Hear how it sounds, little lady,” said he, 
still without looking up. . He was taking the 
sheet into his hand to read it over aloud. 

‘No. 96,” he read, “‘the bird you lost on the 
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27th ultimo, came flying into a poor man’s window 
and lit on his finger and sang to him, the first 
thing. She has been singing and talking to him 
ever since; when her head is out from under her 
wing, that is; and she has made it easier, more 
comfortable for him rubbing along in the world, 
that is, as yet, rather a hard world for him to 
make his way in. 

“Now, if you want your bird, No. 96," you 
have only to say so, (this day, or to-morrow, 
early, if you please, ) in a note for the post-office, 
addressed to ‘N. A.’ But if you’re a mind to 
give her up, here’s a valuable bosom-pin made 
to order out of California gold. It is for the 
owner of the bird, whoever he or she may be. 
The pin won’t pay you, whoever you may be. I 
don’t send it for that. I send it to gratify myself. 
You must find your gratification in knowing that 
you have done good to one who needs and truly 
deserves it.” 

Then came the far-sweeping flourish; and that 
was all. 

He enclosed the brooch, carefully folded in 
many rolls of tissue paper, and was gone with it 
before Dr. Joseph came back. 

Dr. Joseph was gone a long timé. Mrs. Har- 
vey knew of a lady, Mrs. Holmes, of Hanover 
street, who had rheumatism; who had had it 
many years; who had tried a hundred remedies 
prescribed by one and another physician, one 
and another good old lady, but without the least 
perceptible benefit. On the contrary, her com- 
plaint became worse. The cords of her left arm 
‘became contracted and stiffened more and more. 
She slept less and less nights. She dreaded the 
nights, Mrs. Harvey said; dreaded the days; 
dreaded everything. ‘‘Mrs. Holmes would give 
any sum to be well,’ an acquaintance of Mrs, 
Harvey’s, who was present, said. And she had 
heard her husband, had heard Mr. Holmes, who 
was an excellent husband and very fond of his 
wife, say, that he wouldn’t value half he was 
worth, and he was a rich man, any more,than he 
would value a straw, if he could see her as she 
was ten years ago. 

“She wanted me to speak to you about it,” 
interposed Mrs. Harvey. ‘‘She wants you to try 
if you think there is the least chance of doing 
her good. She wants you to call to-day to see 
her, at any rate.” 

Dr. Joseph would go, he said, and took her 
address. 

‘Ah, and our near neighbor, Mrs. Dale— 
you’ve met her here once or twice, you remem- 
ber,” said Mrs. Harvey, as Joseph was leaving 
the house; ‘‘she wants you to see her baby. You 
had better go there first; for I think the child 





has a settled fever; scarlet fever, I am afraid it 
is. I should dread that, in the neighborhood,” 
with a light shudder. ‘My baby died of scarlet 
fever, you remember I told you.” 

Yes, Dr. Joseph remembered. He looked down 
on little Willy’s good face—he stood in the door 
beside his mother, with one hand holding her 
gown, and the other hugging a book of pictures 
that his friend, Dr. Joseph, had lately given him. 

‘*Good-bye,” said the boy, in answer to the 
look; ‘‘but stop! I want to kiss you just as I do 
papa, before you go.” 

‘Bless him!’ said the young doctor, kissing 
him and patting his shoulder. 

When he raised his head and looked at Mrs. 
Harvey to bid her a “‘good morning,” she saw 
tears in his eyes. And he saw tears in hers; for 
both had been touched by the genuine love and 
earnestness of the boy. Both thought what a 
dear boy he had been to them; and both prayed 
God, in that brief moment, to spare Aim the dar- 
ling! whatever sickness came near. 

The evening and the early morning passed, 
and no letter had been left at the post-office for 
““N. A.,” Ambrose knew; for he had been run- 
ning in every hour. Humph! it took people so 
long! His was delivered at 96 yesterday, he 
knew; for he made an especial request to that 
end, and gave the post-boy a quarter. 

“If this Miss Caroline Cunningham turns out 
to be an angel, (as she would do, you see, in a 
novel, however it may happen in this real life of 
yours) if you come face to face in all the public 
places and bump your noses at every corner, if 
she is as delicate and sweet as a lily, or as fresh 
and queenly as a rose, don’t let love for her come 
into your heart. If you feel it thumping and 
edging its way at all, your nerves and veins, 
stave it off; for she never would have her eyes 
open till now. She’d come crawling when the 
meals were ready; she’d go crawling and drag- 
ging behind you, when she had your arm in the 
streets. Ha! J should go raving distracted with 
such a wife!” leaping out of his chair and half 
way across the room. 

Dr. Joseph laughed quietly, with his thoughts 
as much on his new patients, as on what his 
cousin Ambrose was saying and doing. Even 
while he laughed, he turned the ‘‘Examiner” 
oveRito find Dr. Cook’s essay on scarlet fever. 

“I’m going!” He was gone. Ambrose was 
gone like an engine out of the chamber, down 
the stairs, out of the house. The next moment 
after Dr. Joseph lost sight of the vanishing form, 
he heard him laughing and repeating that he was 
gone, under his window. 

‘*Srn—I can spare my bird. I want her to be 
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talked with a great deal, though ; else she will miss 
it so much. I want her to be in the air a good 
deal now, in warm weather; and when it comes 
cold, I want her to be in a warm place, nights. 
She always has been. She will be chilled to 
death, perhaps, if she is forgotten, any time. 
She likes lettuce and chick-weed, now and then. 

“T don’t care about the brooch. It don’t come 
near the place that my bird filled. I will keep 
it, however, if you desire it. 

“My bird likes to be let out of the cage to 
walk and fly where she pleases around the room. 
Please let her come out sometimes, but be careful 
that no cats are near. Be careful every way; for 
there never was such a dear bird.” 

“There, old chap, what do you think of it?” 

Ambrose had been standing in Dr. Joseph’s 
door, with his cap on, with his elbows out at 
right angles, holding the sheet in both hands 
reading from it aloud. 

Joseph kept his eyes on birdy, and the tip of 
his pen-holder some minutes between his teeth, 
without speaking. When he did speak, he said 
something about being rather sorry for the owner 
of the bird. 

“Wonder if the little rascal is sorry,” said 
Ambrose, going up to the cage. ‘If she is——” 

“Eh? eh? eh?” interrupted birdy, shaking the 
water from her wings into his face; so that he 
went flying back and pretended to lose his breath. 
Then they all laughed, birdy and all. That is, 
birdy warbled as they had never heard her be- 
fore; and between the strains she looked down 
on them with cunning eyes. 

“Take this for a sign, cousin Jo, that she ain’t 
sorry,” said Ambrose. ‘Her old mistress ain’t 
sorry.” 

“How do you know that it isn’t a master?” 

**See!” showing him the beautiful characters. 
“She rather likes it, depend upon it. Besides 
having rather a kind heart, (as one sees she has, 
by her care for her bird) which, if there was no 
other consideration, would make her give the 
bird up to you, she must rather like the romance 
and so on, of the incident. She does, I’ll war- 
rant you. If she’s a weak thing, like some young 
girls, she’ll write letters on her perfumed, gilt- 
edged, embossed sheets, to send in every direc- 
tion. She'll begin ’em all with her ‘ma ami!’” 
(he pronounced it ‘‘May a my,” and Dr. Joseph 
and birdy laughed with their might.) “She 
would! Then she’d tell the story. She’d own 
that her precious little night-cap is fall of it 
when she sleeps, so that she dreams the rarest 
dreams of the new master that her bird sings to. 
She’d say that she dreams of seeing him; that 
she dreamed the night before, how she was in a 
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sweet place, where the grass and the wild flowers 
grew, and where a charming stream ran, sitting 
and thinking of him, when, all at once, he came 
in sight with her bird in his hand; and that, some 
how, (she hardly knew how, in her dream,) she 
was pledged to him there; and her bird was 
standing, dear thing! with one of her pretty feet 
on his finger and one on hers, singing ready to 
break her throat. Did one ever? She’d own, in 
conclusion, that she was foolish enough, that very 


} day, to go off alone to ‘the valley,’ to see if she 


could find a place there, by the brook, anywhere, 
that was like that in her dream; and that, where- 
ever she went on the grounds, she half expected 
to see the very man of her dream coming out 
from behind a monument, or some shrubbery, or 
trees, close by her. She would, wouldn’t she, 
rascal? So she would. You and I know. He 
knows,” giving his hand a slight toss toward Dr. 
Joseph. ‘‘He believes it, and rather likes it, 
busy as he makes himself, indifferent as he pre- 
tends to make himself, there, with his sugar-pow- 
ders and his monstrous great globules. If she, 
if the bird’s old mistress is a sensible little thing, 
or a sensible great thing, she won’t say a word, 
or write a word; but it will be in her thoughts a 
good deal, so that she’ll be mighty still. She’d 
try not to think. She’ll bite her lip, as a kind 
of penance, you say, whenever she finds herself 
given up to the thought—and, old fellow,” bring- 
ing himself to a stand at Joseph’s side, ‘this is 
the way I have about cured myself of dreaming— 
would you have believed it? biting my lip hard.” 

Dr. Joseph let his fingers rest on the powder he 
was folding, and looked up with not a little in- 
terest and pleasure in his face. ‘‘Cousin Nat, I 
am sure you are a good soul!” said he; for it 
was an expression of genuine sincerity and man- 
liness, that he saw in the face looking down into 
his. 

‘Well, I am better than you, or anybody 
knows, I think; for I never do anything out of 
the way, without hating myself; hating, that is, 
the lips that spoke the profane thing, the hands 
that scrambled and pushed and made headlong 
haste to the sick. The soul, or whatever it is 
that is within me, somewhere there, where God 
has given it a place, I don’t hate. I respect it. 
I have hope in it; I love it; just as I have hope 
in God, just as I love Him, for his holiness, you 
see. For this soul of mine always suffers and 
reproaches and begs, for every wrong thing my 
lips or hands do.” His voice was unsteady, and 
he went on to stand by the bird awhile, to call 
her “a dear little rascal,” and to see to the water 
in her bath. 

Dr. Joseph sat very still with his fingers on 
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his little powder still, and his. eyes on the win- 
dow. 

**T had been thinking about these things, you 
see, before your last letter came,’” Ambrose went 
on, again taking up his walk across the room. 
“T had thought a thousand times that that day I 
would begin new, before that last letter of yours 
came. Since that, I don’t do anything, hardly, 
or say anything, that I don’t, before or after it, 
think of myself as being—where I shall be, some 
day, without fail—on my death-bed; and ask 
myself how I’ll feel then looking back to it.” 

“Yes; with the holy place, heaven, just before 
you, in sight, as it were, and an unholy life be- 
hind you,” interposed Joseph. 

There was a pause, which Ambrose interrupted 
by saying in low tones, ‘‘After that letter came, 
I tried not to swear. If I did swear, I bit my 
lip. I could have bit it through, I felt so mad 
with myself. Now I don’t think I swear at all.” 

“Although you now and then affirm that you 
do,” replied Dr. Joseph, smiling. 

“T know. I do say ‘I swear,’ now and then. 
I’m going to leave that off too. One may as well 
be a man, as anything, when one is about it. 
See!” taking out the old watch and showing it 
to Joseph. ‘I’m off now. I’ve got something 
to see to before I go out.” 

“T hate to have you go,” leaving his chair. 
“T could spare birdy better.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that. Right glad 
I am if you like me some—rough and hard as I 
am.” 

“«¢Rough and hard,’ cousin Nat?” 

“Yes, on the outside. Good-bye, old fellow. 
Pm off.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

Now, if one could only know something about 
birdy’s old mistress; whether she had black eyes 
or blue, rosy cheeks or pale; whether she wore 
white dresses and little black aprons, or grey 
dresses and long grey aprons; whether she sang 
spontaneously; and, if she did, whether she sang 
waltzes and spirited ballads, or chants and vesper 
hymns; whether she were tall or short; if tall, 
whether she were slow and nun-like, or earnest 
and warm and child-like; if short, whether short 
like a doll, or short like the shortest of the sisters 
called commonly “the Graces”—if one could 
know all about it, one would like jt, certainly. 
Dr. Joseph thought sometimes, when he sat there 
alone with birdy, and birdy had tacked her head 
under her wing for the night, that he would like 
to know. He did not allow his mind to dwell on 
it, though. It was nothing to him. Let her be 








as she would, it was nothing to him, sitting there 
with his single room, and hardly able to pay the 
rent for that, hardly able to buy bread for him- 
self and seed for the little thing up there on the 
perch. Caroline Cunningham, living there at her 
ease in the beautiful house on Lowell sereet, 
could be nothing to him—ever; nothing to him. 
He would remember Anna Rogers; and Dr. 
Rogers. He would bring them in to fill every 
place, if presumptuous thoughts came for admit- 
tance, so that the presumptuous thoughts should 
go directly away. He would take no thought for 
the future; what wife he would have, or what 
friend. He would be quiet and wait; doing 
whatever came to him to do with a good, earnest 
purpose. Mrs. Dale’s child was very sick; but, 
God being his helper, he would raise him up. 
He would cure Mrs. Holmes; he had no doubt 
that he could. He would see to McCormick’s 
boy. He would take as good care of him as if 
he were the President’s boy; for no President 
could love his boy more than McCormick loved 
his; or need him so much. And, when he saw 
his patients all doing well, under his hands, he 
would bless God and be content there with his 
single room and his bird. So he did not go at 
all round into the neighborhood of No. 96. One 
day, when he was on Elm street, he heard a lady 
just behind him, say to her companion, ‘‘See! 
there’s Caroline Cunningham. Don’t she dress? 
And she’s the hardest thing on the poor! and 
proud!” 

“I sh’d think she was, ’f that’s she,” was 
the reply. ‘You mean that one with the chil- 
dren?” 

“Yes. They’re her brother’s children. Beau- 
ties, ain’t they?” 

Dr. Joseph wanted to look at the pretty chil- 
dren. There never came a child near him, that 
he didn’t want to speak to it, or at least to look 
at it. But Caroline Cunningham he would rather 
not see. Or, at any rate, he would take no pains, 
would not even turn his head to see her. He 
never would. Never! 

Another time, he was in a drygoods store to 
fill some little commission of cousin Nan’s; and 
he heard a salesman saying to a customer, ‘It’s 
the richest thing in M——, by all odds. I defy 
you to find a piece of goods equal tot, if you go 
from one end of Elm street to the other. We 
engaged to keep it for Caroline Cunningham; or 
else send, if we sold this before she came for it, 
and get her some just precisely like it. “If you 
know anything about her, you know that when 
she sets out for a thing, she sets out for a pretty 
nice thing. She’ll have the best that there is in 
the market, or she won’t have anything. Every 
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shopkeeper in M——, knows this. You can’t do 
better, mum. You'd better take it. You'd be 
sure that nobody but Caroline Cunningham has 
a dress like it. See, mum. See the effect.’ 

Dr. Joseph knew that the shopman was holding 
aloft the rich fabric promised to be kept for Caro- 
line Cunningham; but he would have despised 
the poor kind of curiosity that would have led 
him to turn his head and see. He kept his eyes 
on his own poor purchase, on his own poor purse, 
until his errand was fairly over, and then he 
moved straight out; straight by the salesman; 
straight by “‘the richest thing in M——,” pro- 
mised to Caroline Cunningham, and home. He 
didn’t like this. He was sorry birdy had had 
such a mistress; wondered whether the bird, 
coming from such a mistress, had really all the 
heartiness she appeared to him to have; and all 
the contentment, and all the pretty vivacity. He 
wondered if they were not, rather, airs that she 
had been trained to put on before people. He 
doubted birdy, He liked birdy much less than 
he did, a week ago. He hardly liked her at all. 
He fancied he should that evening take her over 
to No. 96, and put her into the cage with the 
goldfinch; to be picked on the head and tor- 
mented, if the goldfinch pleased. 

He was smiling a little at his conclusion of the 
matter, was thinking that it was an unreasonably 
savage one, when he reached his door; when 
poor birdy, at sight of him, began to chirp in 
her half plaintive, half merry voice; to spring, 
to turn her head and keep her eyes on her mas- 
ter, which way soever she sprang, and then to 
warble precisely as if she were so glad to see 
him, that her little heart was ready to come out 
of her mouth. 

Ah! Dr. Joseph almost. hated himself for 
having doubted her a minute, the blessed thing! 
the dear thing! the greatest comfort that any 
poor, good-for-nothing fellow like him ever had! 
He threw down his bundle. He had her in his 
hands, had her pressed close to his cheek. He 
held his hand so that she could,pick and eat a 
piece of apple that he held between his teeth. 
It came on dusk, pretty soon, and then the bird 
cuddled close between his arm and his breast; 
talked a little, in a low, dear voice, as she cud- 
dled, and then she tucked her head away and 
went to sleep. They had never loved each other 
so well, had never found it so good being to- 
gether, as then. So Dr. Joseph thought. So 


he was very happy in thinking; and he sat there 
until bed time, without lights, nursing his bird, 
and his comfort in his bird; and thinking that 
she should no more go back to No, 96, than he 
himself would go. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


AmBrose had been gone from M—— a week, 
and Dr. Joseph had not once heard from him, 
when, late one afternoon, he came in upon him 
with a ‘Hallo, old fellow! Back again, you 
see.” He brushed his hands as if to free them 
from dust as he spoke. 

‘*How does little rascal do?” He chirruped 
and whistled and sang to the bird, she chirruped 
and sang to him, so that the room was shaken, 
as it were; so that the landlady’s modest little 
daughter came running up and said, ‘‘I knew it 
was you. I knew you had got back, Mr. Am- 
brose. I could tell by the noise.” 

“You could?” catching her suddenly by the 
arms, and taking her round the room with whirl- 
ing, waltzing, rapid movements, Kate didn’t 
mind it. She was the best dancer in Mrs. 
Bundy’s school. She had the most delicate feet. 
She took the lightest steps—springing upon the 
very tips of her toes, as if she were an Indian 
rubber girl; and had the most beautiful move- 
ments, ‘‘as if her whole soul was in it,” Mrs. 
Bundy and others said. 

She didn’t mind, therefore, being carried round 
by Ambrose’s long steps and strong arms. On 
the contrary, ‘‘I like it,” she said, quietly, when 
it was over. 

‘So do I, little one. Tell your mother, little 
Kate, that Dr. Jo don’t want any coffee to-night. 
I'm going to take him away.” 

“You are?” asked Joseph. ‘‘I guess not.” 

‘* Ah, yes, indeed I am!” bringing his own cap 
and Dr. Joseph’s hat. ‘To-morrow I will come 
and take you, little Kate. I want you to see what 
I’ve got down on Hanover street, a little way.” 

The girl clasped her hands low before her, 
danced gently a few steps and: said, ‘‘You’re 
good! I think you’re the best of anybody.” 

‘You do?” 

“Yes; if you were to die, I should cry every 
night, after I went to bed, as long asl live. I 
was thinking about it last night.” Tears were 
in her eyes. They came also to Ambrose’s. 

‘‘Ah, no. You would think that I had gone 
where I should. never more dig for gold, or go 
wandering about, or do or say any naughty 
things. This would be good, wouldn’t it, little 
Kate, to go where we would never do, would 
never fear doing anything wrong? don’t you 
think it would?” 

Kate didn’t think, she said, that she would 
like to die, or to have him, or anybody that she 
liked, die. She thought it was very easy to not 
go off digging gold, and to be good here. She 
said it with raised eyes and clasped hands, 
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Ambrose told her that that was because she 
was a little child. When she was a woman, 
she’d know better what it is to live. 

He bade her “good-bye” with a sober face, 
and went with Dr. Joseph. 

“«<«Dr, Wethergreen—Dr. Wethergreen,’” said 
Joseph, reading in wondering tones the name on 
a new sign over the door of a house on whose 
gate Ambrose already had his hand. 

“Yes; this is Dr. Wethergreen’s place,” said 
Ambrose, speaking briskly. ‘‘ We'll go in and see 
’im, won’t we? We’ll leave our hats here on the 
table—thus. We’ll put our hair back from our 
foreheads—thus;” giving his massy black locks 
a sweep from his forehead. ‘‘We’ll take grand 
steps—thus; for,” looking back to Joseph with 
his finger lifted between them, ‘‘the doctor’s a 
crabby stick, who will snarl and throw the poker 
at us if we don’t suit ’im. I hear him now;” 
with his fingers hold of the door-handle, and his 
ear at the narrow opening he made. ‘‘He grum- 
bles, you see, about the supper Mrs. Wether- 
green has put before him. Hear ’im!” with his 
ear at the crack again. ‘See ’im!” opening the 
door wide. ‘There he is!” taking Joseph along 
and seating him, with his hands on his shoulders, 
in a large arm-chair by an open window. ‘There 
he is in his easy-chair, where he can see some 
very bright clouds by looking off in that direc- 
tion.” He pointed through the open window to 
the sunset clouds, mantling the wood-capped 
hills over on the Goffstown side. ‘There is”— 
opening a door that led back—‘‘why, here’s 
mother, as true as you live! And little Nan!” 
He drew them both into the room, as if in great 
surprise. 

‘‘What is it? how have you managed?” asked 
Joseph, standing, and still holding cousin Nan’s 
slender fingers. 

‘‘Why, you see,” bringing one foot around to 
tip it on its toes, ‘‘I went in to see Ayer about 
this tenement, when I was here before. I could 
have it if I wanted it; that is, if mother and my 
nice little Nan here,” clapping a hand on each 
of Nan’s shoulders, ‘“‘ wanted it. I thought they 
would. I thought that I should be going off again, 
sometime, no doubt. For, if I had so much gold 
that I must poke it out of my path with my foot 
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wherever I stirred,” he added, swinging his foot 
along the floor before him, ‘‘I should search and 
dig. I have that in my blood,” reddening deeply, 
and shaking himself from head to foot, lion-like, 
‘something, I don’t know what it is; an over- 
plus of energy and strength, and I don’t know 
what else, so that I must stir myself. So, I shall 
be off, probably. And, before I go, I wanted to 
have mother and little Nan and you, Jo, here 
together. I want mother and little Nan to take 
care of you; and you to take care of mother and 
little Nan. I’ve paid the rent for the year, be- 
forehand—’twas only a hundred dollars, which I 
was glad to be rid of. It leaves a place in my 
purse where I can put some more, you see, little 
Nan.” 

“Did you ever see such a boy?” asked Mrs. 
Ambrose, after she and Dr. Joseph had several 
times exchanged looks in silence. 

“Of course he never did, mother,” said Am- 
brose, laughing and starting for a back room. 
««We came by the first train, you see,” speaking 
to Dr. Joseph, and showing him through the open 
door how everything was in order out there too; 
showing him how the cloth was laid for four, with 
the same best dishes of fine green ware, that he 
had seen so many times, within the last ten years, 
on the table at the farm. 

“This don’t make you, I know, cousin Jo,” said 
Ambrose, when they were talking it over at table, 
how good the location was for him, so near Elm 
street, and yet so much pleasanter every way for 
a home, than that crowded thoroughfare; how 
the rooms were right in number and size; and 
how, there, birdy’s cage could be hung out 
among the branches, and then wouldn’t she sing? 
“But, if you do still have to sit and wait in the 
old way, you can get along with it better here 
where mother and Nan are. That’s what I 
thought about. You'll have warm dishes, too.” 
And looking steadily, with his head put forward, 
into Dr. Joseph’s face—‘“‘if you say one word, or 
think one thought about paying your board, for 
five years to come, I shall be mad. I shall! In 
the course of ten years, little Nan will be getting 
married perhaps. Then you may do something, 
everything that you want to, for her.” 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Wuen through the valley dark and drear, 
Thy faltering steps are called; 
Let not thy spirit sink with fear, 
Nor be thou once appalled: 
Vow. XXVI.—7 


But let a faith, serene and high, 
Thy steadfast soul attend; 

And Jesus, with his loving eye, 
Will guard thee to the end! 
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Annvats.—Whatever the object in growing 
flowers may be, we may find among the annuals 
plants that will exactly answer the purpose re- 
quired. If the principal end be a distinct mass 
of color, a bed of annuals will be found most 
suitable. On the contrary, if a fine individual 
specimen plant be required, there are annuals 
that singly will bear competition with any other 
description of plant. As regards size and height, 
annuals may be selected of all sizes, from the 
tiny mesembryanthemum, three inches high, to 
the conical schizanthus, three feet high, and nine 
in circumference, or the lupinus Cruikshankii, 
that, like a triton among the minnows, looks 
down upon its less aspiring companions from 
the altitude of five feet. Nor is their fragrance 
less delightful than their symmetry of form and 
delicate beauty of color. The mignonette and 
alyssum in the sunshine, the schizopetalon Wal- 
kerii and the limnanthes Douglasii in the shade, 
emit the sweetest of perfumes. Of all habits 
and of all colors, annuals afford an immense 
variety for selection, suitable for all tastes and 
all requirements. Dwarf or tall, trailers or 
climbers, slender or stout, early or late, are all 
to be found in this description of plants. 

One great advantage in growing annuals, which 
should never be overlooked, is the slight expense 
they entail upon the grower in comparison with 
other plants, and the speedy gratification they 
return for the outlay and trouble bestowed upon 
them. In six or eight months at farthest they 
are in full bloom, while biennials and perennials 
do not show flower until the second year. In- 
deed, a person in summer lodgings only may 
enjoy the bloom of annuals sown during even 
that short sojourn. In many of the suburban 
gardens, defective in soil and genial exposure to 
the sun, where smoke and slugs combine to de- 
stroy every green thing almost as soon as it ap- 
pears, a few hardy annuals will, by the quickness 
of their growth, actually outstrip the persecutions 
of their enemies, and succeed in blooming, when 
no perennial could show a flower under such 
circumstances. As to expense, Mrs. Loudon very 
justly observes, that ‘the flower of a choice 
hyacinth, the bulb of which will cost five or six 





* Seed can be obtained at Buist’s Seed store, No. 
97 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Write by mail. 











shillings before planting, is not more beautiful 
than that of a double rocket larkspur, which 
may be reared to perfection in three months, 
from a seed that will scarcely cost more than the 
fiftieth part of a penny.” 

Another recommendation these plants possess, 
is the facility with which they can be made to 
produce a succession of flowers, when treated as 
window plants, during the entire winter: With 
the smallest portion of garden ground, and a 
spare garret or lumber-room, the parlor window 
may be kept gay all winter by a very little trou- 
ble, and a judicious selection of dwarf annuals. 

As the sorts of annuals now cultivated in our 
gardens amount to upwards of a thousand, and 
the list is yearly increasing its numbers, it is 
really very difficult to make a selection that 
would suit the varied tastes of all our readers. 
We therefore intend to mingle in our ‘‘Century” 
the old favorites with some of the modern, and 
among the latter to allude particularly to those 
valuable acquisitions that we have received 
within the last few years from the golden shores 
of California. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written on 
the proper arrangement of colors in a flower- 
garden. Lord Kaimes has well observed that 
“colors, when varied within certain limits, 
though without any artificial order, are pleasant, 
as in the instance of the various colors of plants 
and flowers in a meadow; increase the variety, 
and crowd the whole into a small space, and 
the effect will be injured, but not if the various 
colors are placed at greater distances apart.” 
Thus, by appealing to nature, the disputed ques- 
tion is solved at once, and we find that the rules 
of the contrasts and harmonies of colors are as 
follows:—Yellow, red, and blue are contrasts in 
all their shades, and the tints formed by the 
union of any two of these, form harmonizing 
colors between the contrasted ones; and not only 
so, but also more striking contrasts. Blue and 
red, for instance, form violet, and violet is the 
highest contrast to yellow, while green and 
orange are the highest contrasts to red and blue, 
as crimson has its contrast in deep green, and its 
harmony in violet. The other contrasts and har- 
monies may readily be made out on the same 
principles. 
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Cura Aster —This favorite flower was in- 
troduced to Europe, from China, about 1730, by 
the Jesuit missionary, D’Incarville. The hybrid 
varieties raised in Germany, and known as Ger- 
man asters, are the best. The seed should be 
sown in a warm border in April, and the young 
plants, when about three inches high, trans- 
planted to where they are intended to flower. 
The soil of the flowering bed should be rich, 
trenched at least a spade in depth, and mixed 
with some well-rotted manure. The plants may 
be placed from six inches to afoot apart. When 
they are intended to produce effect by their 
colors being arranged in figures, they must not 
be transplanted until their flower-buds have 
formed sufficiently to indicate their future color. 
The outlines of the figures are marked on the 
bed with a chalk line, similar to that used by 
sawyers, and in the same manner. Circles, let- 
ters, crescents, and rainbows may be thus formed. 
We were, a few years ago, particularly pleased 
by observing in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
a star of dark purple asters on a ground of white 
flowers of the same description. 

Canpyturt.—So named from its flowers grow- 
ing in tufts, and from its originally being a native 
of Candia. The seeds are pungent, and were at 
one time eaten instead of mustard, and the leaves 
and young stems boiled as pot-herbs. There are 
many varieties, but the purple and rockets are 
the best. As the candytufts do not bear trans- 
planting, the seed should always be sown where 
the plant is intended to flower. It may be sown 
in February, March, April, or May. When sown 
in June or July, in a sheltered nook and pro- 
tected from frost, it will blossom all winter. 
When very fine flowers are required, the seed 
should be sown in September, and when the 
second pair of leaves appear on the young plants, 
they should be thinned out, and sheltered from 
heavy rains and severe frosts by a covering of 
hoops and mats. In spring the weakest must be 
again thinned out, the soil loosened about the 
stems, and a little weak liquid manure given to 
them. When coming into flower, they should be 
gone over carefully, and all the weakest heads 
unsparingly removed. By these means, flowers 
of the purple variety may be obtained, measuring 
fully three inches across, and beautifully colored 
with a dark purple on the outside, shaded off to 
almost white in the centre. The rocket candy- 
tuft is the most splendid of the tribe. Treated 
as we have just described, it will attain the 
height of two feet, each plant bearing five or 
six racemes of flowers, the side ones eight or 
ten inches, and the centre ones a foot in length. 
They should be carefully thinned out, until the 
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strongest plants alone are left, at the distance of 
at least a foot and a half or two feet apart. 

CatcuFiy.—Nearly all of this tribe have a 
viscid moisture on their stalks, in which it is 
said flies are frequently entrapped, and hence 
the name. Though we must in candor confess 
that we never in all our experience ever saw 
flies so caught. They are very hardy, require 
little culture, and do not bear transplanting. 
The seed should be sown thinly, almost any time 
in spring. The red and white varieties, known 
to the seedsmen as Lobel’s catchfly, are the 
best. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.—The annual chrysanthe- 
mum should be treated exactly as we have 
already described for the China asters. Either 
of those flowers may be grown in pots; the pots, 
inserted in a court-yard during the autumnal 
months, will make the dullest spot look gay and 
cheerful. 

Convotvutus Masor.—There are almost in- 
numerable varieties of this flower, as the seed 
seldom produces flowers like its parent. It 
should be sown in April, and when the young 
plants are about three inches high, rods or 
strings should be placed for them to aseend, 
which they will do, according to the goodness of 
the soil, from ten to fifteen feet. 

The minor convelvulus, of many shades of 
blue, is also a favorite flower. It delights in a 
dry and rather rich soil. Sown in March or 
April, it will flower in June and July. When 
sown in autumn, it will bloom in the ensuing 
May. 

CuaRk1A.—This was one of the first of the 
Californian annuals that was introduced into this 
country. The varieties known to seedsmen as 
elegans, pulchella, rosed flora-pleno, and grandi- 
flora, are the best. They may be sown from 
March to May, and previous to flowering should 
be thinned out to three inches apart. Some 
persons sow mignonette seed among it, to hide 
the rather bare-looking stems of the Clarkia. It 
may also be sown in autumn, to flower in the 
following spring. 

Cuntavury.—This is one of our native wild- 
flowers, but yields to none in its distinct color. 
Sir J. E. Smith says, ‘‘No artificial color can 
equal the brilliancy of the blue of the outer 
florets of the Cyanus.” Our country readers 
will recognize the wild variety of this plant as 
the corn-bottle, so elegantly described by Long- 
fellow. 


“Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born: 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn.” 
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It may be sown in February, March, or April, HawxweeEp.—This plant, of which there are 
or in autumn, to flower in the following spring. ; red, yellow, white, and orange varieties, was in- 

Heticurysm.—One of the everlasting flowers; } troduced upward of two hundred years ago, and 
may be sown in April or May. The flowers will } is still a favorite. It does not bear transplanting 
keep for several years without change. There } very well, but may be sown in almost any season 
are many varieties of this plant. or soil. 





A MEMORY. 





BY ANNA B. LOCKHEAD. 





Loox thou to yonder hill where sleeps 
The mellow sunshine’s golden glow— 
Where solitary silence keeps 
Lone vigil o’er the vales below. 
That cottage brown with many a blast, 
That desolate o’erlooks the vale, 
Brings to me memories of the past— 
The shadow of a mournful tale. 
He dwelleth there a reverend sage, 
Though weight of years he beareth now— 
More curved with sorrow than with age, 
The deep, dark lines upon his brow. 
They tell how bright as flowers that shed 
Their perfume on the Summer air, 
By the rude blast falls withered, dead, 
How many hopes have mouldered there. 
How sorrow’s bitter blighting frost, 
One heart’s last joy has lowly lain— 
One heart’s deep love was given, and lost, 
And now earth has nought left to gain. 


Ah! years ago when twilight grey 
Stole o’er the track of vanished day, 
And in the pathway of the sun, 
The stars came outward one by one, 
Brushing the flowers along yon way, 
With his loved partner by his side 
He strayed, not with his step to-day— 
Erect, and firm with manly pride. 
Belinda, sunshine of their hearts, 
Gay prattled at their feet— 
Ah! his all joy that life imparts, 
And bliss if e’er in hearts that beat. 


There in those days yon home’s bright hearth 
Was one unclouded spot on earth— 
Peace seemed to charm the very air, 
And happiness to linger there. 
But Death delights unseen to lurk, 
O’er happiness to cast his wave— 
Exulting in his mournful work, 
He laid that mother in the grave. 
Then joy forsook that fireside, 

As darkly fell his shadow there— 
Oh! Death! our happiness, and pride, 
Thou turnest all to dark despair. 

But in that father’s sorrow dark, 





So like her young Belinda smiled, 
That all the affections of his heart, 

Soon centred in his lovely child. 
Soft was her flowing yellow hair, 

And bright her little laughing eyes, 
Though glad, and gay, yet lingered there 

The Heavenly sweetness of the skies. 


Years added to her little form, 
And shadowed o’er her flowing hair, 
And each year brought new charms to adorn 
Her beauty, and make her more fair, 
And as she grew from ’mong the flowers 
To bid his sorrows be forgot, 
And cheer her father’s lonely hours 
Was her’s, and this was all she sought. 
Her mind expanded ’neath his care, 
For he grew learned with his years, 
He taught her of the good, and fair, 
Old love, and mysteries of the spheres. 
None saw her but to admire and love— 
Beauty had crowned her from her birth— 
Her heart was pure as Heaven above— 
She seemed too beautiful for earth. 


Ah! once in yon old forest grand, 
Children we wandered hand in hand, 
And oft we lingered as we strayed, 

To list the note some wild bird made, 
Or plucked the wild flowers at our feet, 
And tied them in a nosegay sweet, 
And when with her I knew not why, 

I loved to gaze deep in her eye, 

But ah! perchance ’twas written there, 
The language of a world more fair. 


Belinda! oh! to me how dear— 
Stranger! heed not the swelling tear— 
I seemed but now in yonder glen, 
To see her as I saw her then, 
But sad remembrance tells me now, 
How once when Winter Northward hied— 
When Spring’s glad radiance lit her brow, 
The rose-leaf on her young cheek died. 
Long ere the violet wasting fell, 
Her laugh and song had died away— 
No more she wandered hill and dell, 
Or gaily hailed the rosy day. 
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The gladsome voice of fifteen Springs 
Had filled her youthful heart with glee— 
’Twas June a mournful memory clings 
Around that sunny month to me. 


Unmindfuf of a father’s heart, 
Again Death sought that cottage door, 
And aimed his fatal quiver dark— 
Enough! Belinda is no more. 
Ye who have seen the eye grow dim 
Of one ye’ve loved for many years, 
Oh! ye can sympathize with him— 
With him can shed deep bitter tears. 


Alas! she sleeps on yon hill high, 
Where Spring’s first fairest flowers bloom, 
But only bloom to fade and die, 
Fit emblem of her early doom. 
The world’s cold eye ne’er resteth there, 
And lingers there no heedless tread, 
But hallowed seems the very air, 





That breathing whispers o’er the dead. 


Oft at the stilly twilight hour, 

When night dews wet the leaf and flower, 
And in the distant wood is heard 

The sad voice of the lone night bird, 
That father seeks Belinda’s tomb 

And sits amid the gathering gloom, 

And in his musings listens oft, 

As though he hears a whisper soft, 

The music of a seraph string, 

Or waving of a hovering wing, 

Or looks with strained wild eye afar, 

As though communing with some star, 
Thus while the night dews chill his breast, 
And Cinthia pale glides down the West, 
He solitary vigil keeps 

O’er where the lost Belinda s!eeps, 

But at the first stray beam of day 

He wildly tears himself away, 

That this cold world may never know 
The burden of his heart’s deep woe. 





A SUMMER 


MORNING. 


BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE. 


GoLpDEN sunlight now is streaming 
O’er the earth, and brightly gleaming 
From the lake and crystal brooklet coursing over 
field and lawn; 
Here in rarest beauty glancing, 
There with varied lustre dancing, 
E’er imparting rosy tints to all fair things at early 
dawn. 
How the morning air is ringing 
With a thousand voices, singing 
Praises to the kind bestower of the lovely Summer 
hours; 
And where willows bend them lowly, 
O’er dark water gliding slowly, 
See reflected on its bosom graceful ferns and clus- 





tring flowers. 


Balmy zephyrs softly breathing 
Kiss the roses brightly wreathing 
Yonder cottage, from the portal even to the lowly 
eaves; 
With the foliage gently playing, 
Or ’mong childhood’s fair locks straying, 
Which adorn a brow of beauty, such as oft my fancy 
weaves. 


Ah, this glorious hour of morning, 
As another day is dawning , 
O’er this world where happiness as well as misery 
doth well, 
Who can gaze without perceiving 
Endless beauty! gently weaving 
Round us an entrancing, soothing, calm and holy, 
mystic spell. 





TWILIGHT 


MUSINGS. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


Husa! ’tis the sweet and holy hour of even— 
Let no rude accent break the silence round: 

O’er lofty rock and tree, and lowly flower 
Deep stillness reigns—a quietude profound. 

The last sweet bird hath ceased its tuneful vesper, 
And fluttered down into its peaceful nest; 

The balmy breeze scarce wakes a fitful whisper 
Among the trees that shade the still lake’s breast. 


This is the hour for souls to hold communion, 





The loved and lost—we feel their presence here— 


2 Not as in days gone by, a transient union 


To be allayed, perchance, by doubt or fear. 


No, for within the spirits’ rapt recesses 
Each dear one hath a sacred place assigned; 
Alike when joys surround, when trouble presses 
To them we turn a soothing balm to find. 


No parting pangs disturb that blissful union— 
No careless word can sever the bright chain 

That links the heart to them it loves in Heaven, 
Where Hope still whispers, “Ye shall meet again !”” 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





My husband and I have long passed our honey- 
moon, but it has been succeeded by another even 
happier still. I now feel that Philip and myself 
are really united—we are one in something 
more than selfish, though mutual, affection and 
interest. I have just been nursing our first-born 
child; and her placid sleep in her cot by my side, 
gives me a half-hour’s leisure to devote to the 
pen. As they say, her guardian angel is hover- 
ing over her; for she smiles in her slumbers. 
How she crowed and capered in my lap, while I 
chafed and rubbed her infantine limbs as she 
stretched them before the genial fire! What a 
dear, dear kiss of wedded love was that which 
Philip gave me, as he gazed upon her tiny fea- 
tures, which he and I can perceive to bud and 
open from day to day, like a flower coming gra- 
dually but surely into blossom. ‘Ah, Mary!” 
he said, as he touched her pretty, pretty little 
feet, “there is no reason why she should not 
dance by and by, as gracefully, as I am told, you 
once did. For you know, my love, I never saw 
you.” 

I met my husband, for the first time, at New- 
port. Mamma was staying at the Ocean House, 
and it was our practice, every morning, to ride 
out: she and my younger sisters in a carriage; 
and I and Ellen on horseback. One morning, 
just as we were about to start, a gentlemanly 
young man rode up, accompanied by a lady, and 
challenged mamma as an old acquaintance. ‘‘We 
are so glad to find you here, Mrs. Hardy,” said 
the female equestrian. ‘We all came from Bos- 
ton yesterday afternoon, except papa, who re- 
mains at home to attend to business. Even 
Philip, you see, is to have a fortnight’s holiday. 
Our villa is not two hundred yards off, and one 
of the first persons we heard of, as being here, 
was yourself.” 

Mamma was evidently pleased at the meeting. 
She presented “her girls” to Miss Armstrong 
and her brother, and we soon decided that our 
respective rides would be all the pleasanter for 
being taken in company. 

Ellen and Philip Armstrong were no strangers 
to us by name, no more than we to them. Their 
father was a leading lawyer in Boston, and had 
been mamma’s counsellor upon the death of 
papa. The son had also been educated for the 





bar, and already transacted a good deal of busi- 
ness for his father. He had partly, indeed, 
settled papa’s estate. Mamma had the highest 
opinion of him, yet though she frequently spoke 
in his commendation, we had never happened to 
meet. But she often ended her praises with a 
sigh, or sometimes even with the mournful 
expression, ‘It really is a very sad pity!” 

Our ride was charming. Ellen Armstrong and 
I were soon good friends, although she was nearly 
five years my senior. She seemed to love her 
brother with a more than sisterly affection, for 
being a little his elder, her attachment had 
almost a maternal character. And yet he needed 
no care or guidance. A fine, handsome, ener- 
getic young man, with a sustained and hearty 
cheerfulness of manner, and a healthy tone of 
mind and conversation, appeared to me, at the 
time, a misplaced object for a tender solicitude, 
which bore an inkling of resemblance to the 
nervous anxiety with which we regard a conva- 
lescent child. Philip rode a beautiful creature— 
a thoroughbred filly, which he had purchased 
only two days before leaving home, and had 
brought down purposely to train for Ellen’s use; 
for Ellen was an excellent horsewoman, and often 
accompanied him at home. This high-bred mare, 
which they named Zobeide, was a little shy, 
though of gentle temper; and young Armstrong 
was now riding her, with a large horsecloth at- 
tached to the saddle, and hanging over loosely.on 
the left side, in order to inure the spirited crea- 
ture to the fluttering of a lady’s riding-habit. 

Even our beach-worn and sluggish beasts, felt 
the influence of the brother’s and sister’s capital 
horsemanship, especially when they were a little 
warmed, and we had got them off the old beaten 
track which they had been accustomed to traverse 
backward and forward, at the rate of so many 
pence per hour. We galloped over the breezy 
strand, as far as Paradise, and then, when we 
returned to the beach, Philip made Zobeide skip 
like a grasshopper. As he mounted to the top 


of an eminence, with the drapery streaming at 
his side, I could not help expressing my admira- 
ration, and addressing to Ellen some girlish non- 
sense about Pegasus and the god of poetry. 
‘‘How well he rides!” I exclaimed, as unre- 
servedly as if I had known Miss Armstrong a 
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dozen years.” It is not unwomanly for me now 
to confess that, from the first, his appearance 
made a gréat impression upon me. 

‘Yes, he does,” she answered, thoughtfully. 
“He rides well; he does everything well. And 
yet, I fear, he is not happy. Papa would like to 
see him married and settled; but he believes that 
no woman can ever love him.” 

‘¢Has he ever tried to make one love him? If 
he thinks that, he knows but little of women’s 
hearts.” I said this with an earnestness which 
made me blush, as soon as the words were uttered 
and past recalling. 

Ellen looked at me and smiled, but not exactly 
with a smile of merriment. Philip rejoined us 
a moment afterward. On our way homeward, 
as on our journey out, he proved the most con- 
siderate, efficient, and agreeable of cavaliers— 
at least I thought so. He addressed himself to 
me more frequently than tomy sisters; but then 
I was the eldest, and considered it as no more 
than my right. Ellen and he insisted on accom- 
panying us to the hotel. Mr. Armstrong did not 
alight and offer to assist us to dismount—which 
I fancied he might as well have done—but left 
us to the unskilful aid of Martha, the hostler, 
and dear mamma. ‘Perhaps,” said I to myself, 
“the thinks it beneath him; or, perhaps, he is 
afraid to trust Zobeide’s bridle into the hands of 
our ungainly hostler.” But before I had finished 
surmising thus, we were all three safe on terra 
firma. They bade us good-by, and trotted off, 
promising to see us again to-morrow. 

I slept exceedingly well that night. The air 
and the exercise made me feel se happy. I cer- 
tainly had most curious dreams. I imagined 
that I was walking in ——; but, upon second 
thoughts, I will keep that extraordinary dream 
to myself. The following day, soon after break- 
fast, the crunching of wheels was heard on the 
road in front of the hotel, and, two minutes after- 
ward, Mrs. Armstrong entered our private parlor. 
She good-naturedly alluded to our yesterday’s 
excursion, and invited us to dine with her, that 
the young people might have the pleasure of 
meeting again. There was to be a little dance 
in the evening, at the next house but one to hers, 
to which she and her children were invited; and 
she had already obtained a glad permission from 
the lady of the house, to bring us with her in 
her suite. ‘Bu’, girls,” she added, ‘go and 
say, ‘How do you do? to Ellen. Philip did not 


feel inclined to get out of the chaise, and Ellen 
would not leave him by himself. I believe she 
thinks more of his happiness than of her own.” 

We went out, and found our companions of 
yesterday at the front of the house, seated in a 








neat, low, four-wheeled carriage, that was drawn 
by a fat, square-built, milk-white pony, with a 


long and most copious mane and tail. This, 
Ellen told us afterward, was the equipage which 
Philip—who was the pattern of good taste and 
kindness—had set up expressly for his mother’s 
use. I thought it rather indolent on Philip’s 
part not to enter the house and pay his respects 
to mamma; but all that was soon forgotten when 
we alluded to yesterday’s frolic and this even- 
ing’s promise. Philip asked me, as if by the 
way, whether I were fond of dancing; to which 
I honestly answered, ‘‘Excessively!” Instead 
of engaging me for the first quadrille, as I hoped 
he would, he only looked disappointed, and said 
no more. Mamma and Mrs. Armstrong soon 
came down the terrace steps, and the fat pony 
dragged his load away at a better pace than you 
would have expected, to look at him. In the 
afternoon, as were walking on the beach, we 
again saw Philip accustoming Zobeide to the 
sight of the breakers, still wearing the long 
cloth attached to one side of his waist, and en- 
tirely concealing his left stirrup. He pointed to 
Ellen in the distance, who was coming to join us; 
and, as he made Zobeide canter away, I remarked 
to mamma, with assumed indifference, that he 
was by far the handsomest of the visitors at 
Newport. She did not seem to heed ,the remark, 
nor did she begin to discuss the merits of the 
various beaux whom we daily saw. But I do 
believe that, in the evening, she told Ellen what 
I had said, which I then thought very unkind of 
her. 

Dinner time approached, and we were ready, 
all in light and simple dresses, with reference 
not only to the season, but to the character of 
our evening’s amusement. I cast aside the arti- 
fical flower which mamma had told me to wear, 
and put some real roses, with a fresh sprig of 
shining myrtle, into my light brown hair instead. 
When we reached Mrs. Armstrong’s villa, the 
first thing I did, on entering the drawing-room, 
was to look for Philip. He was not there, to my 
surprise. When the servant came in to announce 
dinner, he had not yet made his appearance, and 
I began to fear that something of importance 
had called him away; but we found him seated 
in the diring-room, occupying his father’s place 
at the bottom of the table, where he played the 
gentlemanly and gallant host in such a polished 
and kindly way, that I was quite sorry when the 
meal was ended, and Mrs. Armstrong rose to 
leave. Even then he had not asked me to dance, 
which I was beginning to think very negligent 
and unpolite, when I remembered that he could 
not by any possibility, do anything that was 
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either one or the other. A shawl and a parasol 
were the only preparation we required in August, 
to pay our visit to the next house but one. We 
found the entrance-hall already full of arrivals. 

‘Is your brother coming to the dance to- 
night?” said old and ugly Miss Courrusty to 
Ellen, in a tone which I did not like at all. 

“*T believe not,” answered Ellen, gently. “He 
tells me he has several letters to write.” 

“‘T should think not indeed!” said Mrs. Sower- 
ham, in an under-tone, to a ‘‘friend” behind me. 
‘*A young man like Mr. Armstrong is not much 
fitted for ladies’ society.” 

“Oh! my dear madam,” said Mr. Stoughter, 
an unwieldly monster, who looked like a stranded 
buoy set on end, “every family, you know, has 
some crook in their billet, and the Armstrong’s 
have theirs.” 

**Crook!—billet! How witty and severe you 
are to-night!” said Miss Courrusty, with a hor- 
rible simper. 

I could perceive nothing either witty or severe, 
but the ill-natured spirit in which it was clearly 
intended, made me feel uncomfortable. But Mrs. 
Armstrong presented me to our hostess of the 
evening, and I was obliged to go through with 
the usual social forms. One thing I had deci- 
dedly made up my mind to. Philip was not 
coming, and much as I liked it, I would not 
dance at all, if I could help it, with any other 
partner than him. Still I must avoid all appear- 
ance of rudeness and pouting; and I easily 
managed it. No professional musicians had been 
engaged, it being expected that a series of dam- 
sels would readily fill the office of orchestra: but 
when the scheme came to its practical execution, 
a slight hesitation and difficulty were met with, 
on the part of many young lady performers. 
One was too timid to play before so many peo- 
ple; another had left her ‘‘music” at home; a 
third had brought only polkas and waltzes, whilst 
it was arranged to open the ball with a quadrille; 
and a fourth jfigurante, it was clearly percepti- 
ble, came to dance, and not to play. Hearing 
this, during the preliminary interval which is 
devoted to presentations, recognitions, and the 
formations of partnerships, I whispered to the 
lady of the house, that I was tired of our morn- 
ing’s walk, and that I would rather play than 
dance for the present, for I had a lurking hope 
that Philip, after all, would come. I was called 
a good, dear girl, and all the rest of it, for this 
supposed piece of self-denial. 

I became soon aware that the dancers felt my 
music and stepped to it with pleasure. Before 
the very first quadrille and polka were finished, 
our hostess rewarded me with several thankful 
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and approving nods. A waltz was next required, 
and I gave them Weber’s charming “ Invitation 
to Waltz,” taking care not to omit the short but 
highly suggestive little introduction. Soon I 
became more and more inspired, either by the 
genius of that great painter-musician—if a 
woman may be permitted to coin such a word— 
or by the idea that Philip possibly was some- 
where in the room listening tome. My musical 
recitation was addressed to him. I felt that I 
had never played so well in my life before; and 
now I understood the story of the Italian prima 
donna, who never sung or acted her best, except 
when her lover was in her sight in the boxes. 
After the opening strains were over, and I came 
to the part where the composer depicts in sound 
the full tidal rush of a crowded ball-room, I 
dashed through the octave passages for the right 
hand, with unwonted brilliancy, I fearlessly 
threw off whole handfuls of the richest chords, 
and I sustained the rhythm with a power and 
accuracy of which I had not believed myself 
capable; and when, after giving one bold strain 
fortissimo, I repeated in a whisper—if fingers can 
whisper—pianissimo, I heard that the whole room 
was silently attentive. The only sounds I could 
catch, were the dancers’ steps, the rustling of 
their dresses, and their hurried breathing. Before 
the ‘‘Invitation to Waltz’? was ended, a crowd 
had collected round the piano and myself. 

It was a flattering triumph to my vanity—and 
what girl is quite free from vanity? But my 
great delight was to receive Ellen’s and Mrs. 
Armstrong’s tribute of applause. ‘‘Oh!” said 
the former, “if Philip had been here, what a 
treat it would have been to him to hear you!” 

He was not here, then? Never mind;’*he was 
fond of music, and I had unexpectedly improved 
the favorable impression which I already seemed 
to have made on his mother and sister. I had 
good reason to %be satisfied for once; you will 
therefore believe that I paid little heed to sundry 
sneers and tosses of the head, to which I could 
not be utterly blind and deaf, and which, I sup- 
pose, are the tax which every young person is 
obliged to pay at the outset, if they strive to 
excel in any art or accomplishment. 

‘Really, quite professional!” whispered Miss 
Courrusty, so distinctly that everybody around 
could hear her. : 

‘‘T trembled for the piano,” said Mr. Stoughter. 
‘“‘T expected every string to snap, and to see the 
poor instrument fall to pieces, like a wreck.” 

‘Such playing as that,” chimed in Mrs. 
Sowerham, ‘‘must be terribly violent exercise. 
Now and then it gave her quite a color. Did 


you ever see the lady-like way in which my 
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Albertina plays ‘Rousseau’s Dream,’ with varia- 
tions.” 

And so on; all which gave me as much pain 
as the morning mists from the sea when my fur- 


caped cloak is wrapped close around me. Their 
unjust depreciation of myself, made me think 
less of their mysterious allusions to Philip. 

The party broke up before very late, and when 
we reached home, dear mamma told me, with a 
look of satisfaction, that though I had not danced 
at all, I was decidedly the lionne of the evening, 
and she was sure Mrs. and Miss Armstrong 
thought so too: but I felt in my inmost heart, 
that if Philip had only been there, a less amount 
of success would have given me greater satisfac- 
tion. 

The morrow brought another sea-side excur- 
sion. Mrs. Armstrong, mamma, and my two 
sisters, had the pony-chaise, while Ellen, Philip, 
and myself, escorted them on horseback. The 
training of Zobeide seemed as if it would never 
end, for she still wore the pendent rug at her 
side. Once or twice I was near asking him when 
he meant to discard that elegant piece of drapery, 
but a certain something always closed my mouth. 
We talked about music, and had a long and 
learned comparison of the respective beauties 
of Bellini and Beethoven; and Ellen added that 
we were again to dine with them that afternoon, 
in order that Philip might hear me play. 

At dinner we had the same arrangements as 
before. We found him seated in his place at 
table; and he had repeated his former want of 
politeness in allowing me to dismount from my 
horse as I could. I should have felt half angry 
with any one else—with him, it was impossible. 
A good heart and a well-informed mind shone 
forth from him throughout the repast. After 
dessert, he did not follow us, but observed that 
if the folding-doors were left open, he could hear 
even better than in the little drawing-room itself. 
Ellen shortly opened the piano, and led me to it. 
We could not see him as he sat, but the know- 
ledge of his presence in the next room was 
enough for me. I repeated the ‘Invitation to 
Waltz,” and gave that lovely composition with 
less energy, but with more sentiment, and a trifle 
slower in time than before. The strains in which 
you can distinctly hear two happy partners cir- 
cling together with consenting steps are too deli- 
cious to be hurried over without a temptation to 
linger on them. The “Invitation” ended, I was 
about to rise, when Philip called out from the 
dining-room, “Oh! one more waltz, if you 
please.” Of course, I complied, after a moment’s 
rest, and began a subject embodying a totally dif- 
ferent idea—Lanner’s “St. Petersburg waltzes,” 








which he composed for the Emperor of Russia, 
to embellish the celebration of an imperial wed- 
ding. I never can play that expressive piece 
without fancying I hear the cannon boom, the 
bells ringing, the bands of music resounding in 
the streets, and all the mingled sounds of rejoic- 
ing. I endeavored to give that coloring to my 
musical picture; I gradually but firmly worked 
out the long-increasing swells of tone, regardless 
of criticism from the Stoughters or the Sower- 
hams, if any such had been there—I even held 
my breath when I had to make the tide of har- 
mony die gently away—lI entered into the vary- 
ing spirit of the oft-changing key-note, and at 
last I boldly struck the concluding chords. 
Before I had time to rise from the music-stool, I 
heard the dining-room door open and shut again, 
with the sound of a departing footstep. Ellen 
rose, and went into the room, but returned 
again instantly, saying to her mamma, “He is 
gone.” 

‘Poor boy!” replied Mrs. Armstrong to her 
daughter. ‘I am grieved to see it, but he is 
lately become more susceptible than ever. ° I 
began to hope he would soon be cured.” 

«And so did I,” good Ellen answered; ‘but 
now I see it must come to a crisis first.” 

The ladies went on with their evening’s occu- 
pation without any further reference to Philip. 
Ellen was working a Berlin wool slipper for ber 
brother; and I asked her, as I was idle, to give 
me the fellow one, that I might help her with 
the task, if it were only by filling in the ground, 
She glanced at her mother, and then, after a 
pause, answered that there was no other, but 
she would find something else to do, and give 
me that, to put in one rose and its accompanying 
green leaf. I did so, but must have been think- 
ing of something else all the while; for when I 
returned it to her she slily laughed and said that 
I had altered the pattern by adding a forget-me- 
not by the side of the rose, which I really had. 
How could I have been so very stupid? 

My story is getting too long; it is time to 
shorten it. We went on thus, from day to day, 
for two happy, tantalizing weeks, many circum- 
stances of which puzzled me by their singula- 
rity. Philip never once more visited us with his 
mother and sister; he only came to the door, in 
the chaise or on Zobeide, to whom the horse-rug 
seemed more indispensible than ever. He never 
offered to accompany us in our walks, though he 
often mentioned his walking a great deal at 
home, and Ellen always spoke of him as a pat- 
tern of activity. We never saw him at their 
marine villa, except seated at the table, though 
he was far too young and too temperate to have 
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devoted himself to a gourmand’s pleasures. The 
fortnight came to an end at last; the Armstrongs 
were to leave, to our great regret. Mrs. Arm- 
strong went home by steamer and rail; Philip 
and Ellen were to follow leisurely in the chaise. 

Early on the morning of their departure they 
drove to our house to say “‘good-by.” They 
were neither of them in spirits. They did not 
alight; but with a few words expressive of the 
hope that our next meeting might not be long 
delayed, they waved their adieus, and were out 
of sight. Mamma and my sisters went into the 
house; I set out for a walk, gazed in the direc- 
tion in which my friends had gone, and, as some 
may consider, foolishly, but, as I think, natu- 
rally, began to cry with right good-will. 

I had been walking for twenty minutes, toward 
the blue sea, when I heard the noise of approach- 
ing wheels. Their low rumbling sound struck 
my ear familiarly, and soon there appeared the 
fat white pony and the four-wheeled chaise, with 
Philip. He perceived me at once. 

“Have you forgotten anything?’ I asked, in 
great confusion, thinking of my red eyes. 

“Yes; I have forgotten one thing of very 
great importance to myself, and of which dear 
Ellen just reminded me,” said Philip, in an agi- 
tated voice. ‘But tell me what is the matter, 
Miss Hardy?” 

“Nothing,” I answered like a simpleton. And 
then, taking courage, I added, ‘‘I believe, if I 
confess the truth, I was crying because you and 
Ellen were gone.” 

** Ah!—TI and Ellen!” he replied, with vivacity. 
**T am glad of that, because we too have made 
up our minds to spend one more day here. A 
little air will do you good, so come and take a 
short drive in the chaise.” 

Soon, in a complete state of wonderment, I 
found myself sitting by Philip’s side, with my 
old acquaintance the stout white pony dragging 
us in the direction of Paradise. 





As soon as we were fairly away, Philip abruptly 
broke silence, and said, ‘‘It is my misfortune, 
Miss Hardy, to have one fearful defect, which 
renders it impossible for any woman to love me 
truly.” 

**T do not believe it,” I answered with warmth. 
‘‘T am sure you are mistaken, I am certain there 
are women who do”—and I suddenly stopped. 

“You think so? Have you tho courage to be 
my friend and confidant? Dare I tell you the 
very worst?” 

“Do, pray do!” I gasped, anticipating the 
announcement of something that was very hor- 
rible and shocking. 

‘‘With perfect health and strength, and the 
use of all my mental faculties, from my birth I 
have been afflicted and deformed by—oh, Miss 
Hardy!—by a club foot!” 

“A club foot!” I exclaimed, aloud, ‘it is 
nothing;” and was very near adding, audibly, 
‘*Yes; for one so handsome and so good, a club 
foot is a misfortune; but after all it is really 
nothing.” 

The summary of our further conversation will 
perhaps interest the reader more than the details. 
I believe that before we returned, it was agreed 
that all masquerading by means of horse-rugs, 
dining-tables, and pony-chaise leather aprons 
was now perfectly unnecessary as far as my good 
opinion was concerned; and that I had told 
Philip frankly that I loved him better with one 
perfect foot, than any other man in the world 
with two. 

Dear mamma kissed me when I told her all, 
and said, ‘‘Dear Mary, you are right. I am 
truly happy that you have made such a choice, 
and have been so chosen. To expect too much 
in a partner for life shows ignorance and unrea- 
sonable folly. For if we were faultless both in 
mind and person, we should be, not men and 
women on earth, but angels in heaven.” 





THE STARS AND THE STRIPES OF THE FREE. 
LINES COMPOSED FOR MUSIC. 


BY B&B. G. STAPLES. 


Waar flag is that o’er land and sea, 
Whose broad folds wave triumphantly ; 
Whose azure field like Heaven’s blue, 
Gleams with stars both pure and true— 
Which by their bright, eternal ray, 
Shed freedom where despotic sway, 
And mental darkness reign’d before, 
And fields were red with human gore? 





That emblem is our country’s own! 
And freedom’s voice in thunder tone, 
Proclaims on either ocean’s strand, 
That ours is a glorious land! 

By which the despots of the world, 
Shall yet be to oblivion hurl’d. 

Then nail our banner to the mast, 
And let its broad folds kiss the blast. 





THE NIGHT OF LIFE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROCKWELL. 


Lixpa Moreton was an orphan. Not one who 
walked through poverty’s dark valley, desolate 
and alone. Not one of those sad and weary 
souls who dwell face to face with care and want 
and misery; who despairingly go on through 
life, toiling, suffering and enduring; who by 
withered hopes, and blighted joys, and crushing 
labor, lose all faith in God and man; whose life 
is a very weariness, and who long—but long in 
vain, to die. Wealth had ever gladdened her 
pathway, and smiles ever greeted her; and she 
had grown on from childhood’s freshness to the 
deeper beauty of maidenhood, the admired and 
lovely. Yet there was a void in Linda’s heart, 
which wealth, with all its gifts, could not fill; a 
longing for a love more deep, more beautiful, 
than ever she had known: a yearning for a fount 
of affection as yet undiscovered, for words and 
accents of endearment which had never sounded 
in her ears. She found no sympathy with her 
cold, stern aunt, the only relative she had known; 
none with the villagers in their business and 
excitement: and with a yearning, passionate 
desire for some object to be loved, her life went 
slowly on. So she made friends with the quiet 
rivers and the rough mountain crags: and as on 
the faces of old friends, gazed she on the holy 
stars; but no heart from them gave back the 
affection which she banished: and her soul was 
still unsatisfied. Of the mother of her child- 
hood there lingered no remembrance, save in 
quiet twilight there would rise up before her a 
sunnier and fairer land, where no cold snows fell, 
nor blighting frosts, but the air was still balmy. 
Then as a forgotten dream, would come a face 
surpassingly lovely, with deep Italian eyes like 
her own: and she would seem to hear a soft and 
thrilling voice warble some simple strain, and by 
her side a young minstrel gazing musingly on 
the glorious face: and words of love were 
mingled with the mother’s song, as she lulled 
her child to rest, and all was blissful and happy. 
Then a proud, quick step, which blanched the 
beautiful cheek, and made the other clasp his 
hand on his sword and seek to fly, but was un- 
availing; and there stood a man in the midst, with 
cold, calm eyes, wondrously like those of her 
aunt. There were bitter words, and passionate 
breathings, and quick movements there: and the 





sharp stiletto did double vengeance, and the 
warm life-blood flowed, and the child was alone 
with the dead. In her earlier life, this had been 
to Linda but as a dream; but with her years had 
deepened its impression, and she now felt it as a 
dark reality. Once, on a calm, starry evening, 
she ventured to ask her aunt of her father and 
mother so long gone: but she never repeated the 
question. For a dark frown rested on Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s forehead and her cold grey eyes were fixed 
on Linda: and after a silence that seemed the 
lapse of years, she said, “Speak of them no 
more! The past is a sealed-up book! Know, 
child, there is agony in that bitter past which I 
would close from you forever!” And so she 
dared no more to talk of that vision which had 
interwoven itself into her own being—of which 
she thought first at clear morning, last at stilly 
evening. But thought did its office, all the more 
perfectly, that the tongue was fettered: and it 
moulded and guided all her life. ‘* Mother, gentle 
mother! was thy dark fate a prophecy of mine?” 

It was one of those calm, balmy autumn days, 
when dethroned summer seems to come back to 
regain her crown, that Linda wandered forth in 
the quiet solitude of her wide domains. Thé 
day went on, and the holy sunset came: and long 
shadows from the glaring tree-tops fell on the 
leaf-strewn ground; but still she lingered, watch- 
ing nature’s fading glory, ‘Green, green hills, 
and quiet woodlands, cannot ye speak back to 
me? I am lonely, very lonely, and there is 
nought to love me, mother nature!” But a sud- 
den sound of rustling among the leaves, made 
the maiden’s cheek grow pale, and when, raising 
those deep languid eyes, she saw a stranger, she 
screamed with shame and alarm. But the stran- 
ger, bowing, apologized for the fright he had 
given her: and so gracefully, that she looked at 
him, blushing and interested. His was a high 
and noble brow, from which the dark hair was 
carelessly thrown back, a proudly raised lip, and 
a flashing eye, from whose defiance even the 
strong might shrink. His voice had a rich 
foreign accent, which told of sunnier climes and 
brighter skies. 

One word led to another. The stranger was 
so deferential, that Linda found herself very soon, 
perfectly at ease with him; and insensibly con- 
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tinued to converse till she came in sight of her 
home. 

After this they often met. The stranger, 
now a stranger no longer, was a frequent visitor 
at Mrs. Clinton’s; but more often he and Linda 
passed the mornings together in the fields and 
woods. At last, our heroine had found some- 
thing to love. She was supremely happy now, 
so happy that she did not observe the growing 
aversion of her aunt to her lover. Yes! wildly, 
passionately she loved, as the heart loves only 
once, and fully and wholly was that love recipro- 
cated. But as days went on, the hour came 
when he might no more linger in those quiet 
shades, and with the true manliness of a spirit 
that despised all concealment, he went to Mrs. 
Clinton’s home. He spoke of his far-away home, 
in sunny Italy, of his profession—that of an 
artist, which must ere long bring him fame: he 
spoke of his temporary sojourn in the quiet vil- 
lage: and his voice grew low and thrilling as he 
spoke of Linda, and his heartfelt adoration. 
Linda too, raised her beautiful face imploringly, 
and murmured, ‘For my sake, dear aunt!” But 
Mrs. Clinton’s brow contracted, and her tall 
figure was drawn up to its utmost height, and 
the blossoms of hope went out in Linda’s heart. 
Full well she knew the language of that haughty 
look and that proud glance, and she shrunk back, 
dreading the words, that as a lava tide must 
overwhelm them. But Mrs. Clinton spoke in 
tones low, though firm and cold, and schooled the 
strong resentment. ‘‘Go, young man, claim not 
the love of my child; a name of honor, wealth, 
and distinction, shall be hers, when the proud 
name of the Moreton shall be no longer. Think 
not that in after years, that a few laurels which 
you may win will render you worthy of her hand: 
for there can be no hope and no expectation for 
you. As for Linda, she will soon forget her 
childish attachment, and think of you no more. 
So farewell; may your life be crowned with suc- 
cess. This is what I desire for you, and what 
she desires for you, and no more.” This was 
what the calm voice said, not the proud lip, nor 
the stern, cold eye. ‘‘Madam, I go,” said the 
proud man, ‘‘from your presence forever! I bid 
you farewell! Many thanks for your kind wishes! 
We shall not meet again. And Linda’”—but here 
the composure gave way and there was a mighty 
conflict in the strong breast, ‘‘ You will not quite 
forget me, dearest, though we meet on earth no 
more? You will not think of me as a passing 


acquaintance? There is more than the bitter- 
ness of death in this farewell. My idolized! you 
will not quite forget?” No answer; but the fair 
head lay on his breast, and ’mid the low sobs he 








heard her whisper ‘Never, never!” It was but 
a moment, and he was gone. 

Days went on, and long, long weeks: but the 
glow on Linda’s cheek faded, and the dark eye 
lost its lustre day by day. Evermore at quiet 
evening, there rose up that noble form, and as 
in days past, she heard that firm voice, yet so 
soft and thrilling to Aer ears. Mrs. Clinton saw 
how sorrow was doing its work on that fair face 
and that pure young heart: but it stirred not 
the smothered fires of affection in her stern, hard 
soul, 

It was a clear winter morning, and the sun 
shone gladly on the virgin-robed earth. Linda 
was called by her aunt to her room, where she 
set, cold as ever, yet evidently rejoiced by some 
recent intelligence. She sat for some minutes 
gazing on that pale, thin face, and then, putting 
a forced gaiety in her manner, she drew the 
shrinking maiden nearer, and told her of a friend 
of hers, an old friend, many years older than 
herself, who had died and left his son, sole heir 
to all his estates; and this son, now a rich East 
India merchant, came as a suitor for Linda’s 
heart. ‘‘And now, my child,” said the lady, 
‘¢you of course cannot hesitate or linger in your 
acceptance of this proposal. Think for a few 
days, and then give me your answer. I am con- 
vinced it will be favorable.” 

Linda spoke not a word: but there came over 
her face such a look of despairing agony as 
would move the coldest heart. Days went and 
came, the sun rose and set, and life went on calm 
as ever, that weary week; but the fever was 
burning at her vitals. Despair spreading her 
raven wings over her heart, crushing the nestlings 
of Hope and Joy, to make place for her own sad 
offspring. At last, worn and weary by sleepless 
nights, and days of agony, by entreaties and 
adjurations, she came to the room of her aunt: 
and there signed as with her own heart’s blood, 
the compact which banished forever hope and 
love, and left instead, burning misery and long, 
long despair! Then, as she put her name to the 
death-warrant of all her happiness, came back 
old visions of the past; visions of that high brow 
and artist-eye, so well known and loved but a 
little time ago; and then came rolling across her 
soul, such a lava-tide of agony, such a mighty 
torrent of desolation, as well nigh bowed her to 
the earth. 

‘*Yet there is joy even for me,” said she. “A 
low grave, and tall, waving grass rustling over 
it.” 

They were wedded. He, the rich merchant, 
with his soul formed but for gain—and she, the 
crushed and desolate, how mournful was the 
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bridal! The heartless service was ended; and 
they who had solemnly vowed love, undying love, 
went forth unknowing and unloving. In his 
princely mansion Linda found all that wealth 
could give, or admiration lavish for her enjoy- 
ment: for with all the heart he possessed Tre- 
mont admired and loved his beautiful bride: but 
there was a want of congeniality, a lack of sym- 
pathy between her finely-woven, sensitive nature 
and his coarser essence. In short, he stirred no 
chord in her heart. Day by day she lived on, at 
first striving outwardly to love and honor him, 
but soon sunk in a resistless apathy, like the 
sleep of the benumbed traveller in Alpine soli- 
tudes. So years went on; such years as time 
gives only to the sad and weary, so long, so end- 
less. But at last there came a shock which for- 
ever roused her from her listless slumber. 

It was a fair summer day, when Tremont came 
to his home distressed and weary, full of care 
and anxiety. Linda saw the cloud gather on his 
brow, yet she heeded it not: for it is only love 
that burns to share sorrow with the loved; and 
that was not a guest in Linda’s soul. He rose, 
he left the room, cast one long, wild glance upon 
his once lovely bride, and was gone. It was but 
a@ moment, and a loud sound shook the dwelling 
to its foundations. They went to see whence the 
report issued; and there lay the proud heir of 
Ringly Heath weltering in his life-blood! Linda 
did not weep for him as for a husband; he had 
filled no place in that lonely heart. Yet with 
remorse she thought of her broken vows and her 
* sundered plightings, and repentingly she wept 
the bitter past. Then in the rain of sorrow came 
the bow of hope and lighted her horizon—not an 
earthly hope, for all such were forever ended, 
but a better and a more enduring, because a 
heavenly. A short space of time, and the causes 
of Tremont’s death were fully made known to his 
young, though desolate wife. A sudden revolu- 
tion in property had made the wealthy speculator 
a bankrupt. He could not live to endure the 
disgrace, and thus the secret was unfolded. 

Linda went back to the proud mansion of her 
aunt, from which six years before she had gone 
out, still pale, and sad, and desolate. Mrs. Clin- 
ton made her welcome in her own stern way, and 
strove to make her happy; but all efforts were 
unavailing. Years had left their mark on the 
proud, stately woman, years of sorrow, years of 
care. So with a shadow on their souls, a deep, 
a black shadow, they both went on; and all was 
drear and desolate. 

So years went on, till at last the hour came 
when the proud woman must die. Mrs. Clinton 





died as she had lived, cold, stern and unforgiving: ‘ 





with no word of the distant shore toward which 
her bark was sailing; no message of love and 
mercy for the living, no sigh of repentance for 
the dead. And when the last solemn rites were 
over, and she lay at rest in the silent city, Linda 
went back to the chill dwelling, and alone trod 
those halls. Yet it was but a short, a very short 
time that she dwelt mistress of that home; for 
other evil tidings came, and she found that the 
wide estates of her aunt had passed from her 
hands to those of others, swallowed up in the 
great vortex of speculation. So she left the fair 
fields and the hill-tops she had so much loved; 
and the low, peaceful valley where she had first 
met him, the unforgotten, the yearningly remem- 
bered. Now she was free; no marriage vows, no 
chains of property bound her to one whom she 
could not love. ‘But he,” she thought, sadly, 
‘the has ere this loved another, and their lot is 
bright, and blest, and beautiful! Had he not 
forgotten me he would have surely written: Jove 
will find means to meet the loved. Oh, misery! 
can he call another his beloved? Can he all 
forget me?” She was alone now, no home, no 
wealth, nought to support her. But here her 
rare accomplishments came in place, and she 
became a daily music teacher, a weary toiler for 
the bread which kept her from that death for 
which she daily prayed. But ere she left, she 
gathered up round the richly furnished house 
small relics of the past, among which she took 
an old box full of papers of trifling value. But 
as she turned over the useless rubbish, she found 
one package that made her breath come short 
and quick, and her heart beat with feverish vio- 
lence. There they were—burning letters of his 
love to her which her eye had never seen! 

What a tale was there of hopes long deferred, 
of wishes disappointed, of love seemingly unre- 
quited! There had been many, many dark hours 
in Linda Tremont’s life: but never had so dark 
a sky, so dreary a prospect been hers. “‘Oh, why 
did love unite so firmly hearts which destiny 
must separate forever? Yet I will go to the 
city: I will go whence his last letter came: I 
will seek him throughout the world. On life’s 
weary sea we may yet find rest; on Time’s shore 
we may yet meet in gladness.” So she went: 
leaving all behind her, traveller she knew not 
whither, alone. There was a courage in that pale 
face, and a firm resolution that no earthly power 
could break; and as she silently and uncaringly 
gazed upon the joys and the pleasures of those 
around her, they called her cold and heartless, 
Oh! could they have known one half of the agony 
of that bruised and breaking heart, could they 
have seen the thin hands clasped in her lonely 
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retirement, in such devotion as the loving and 
the sensitive only can know, they would never 
have deemed her proud and unloving. But man 
sees only the outward seeming, not the inmost 
heart, and by this he judges, sternly and often 
unjustly. Oh! who shall tell of the beatings of 
the closed and agonized heart, worn out by un- 
requited love, and withered hope, and dark de- 
spair, which to man’s eye is unseen, and to his 
soul forever unknown? 

Thus it was with Linda. Thus it was that she 
was so calm and so silent, yet inwardly so tossed 
and so restless. The star of her life was sinking 
low, and was soon to fade away: yet there’ was 
one hope still, one hope daily striving with the 
lion-grasp of despair which nerved her for exer- 
tion. In that far away city she might meet him, 
and there might be bliss as of yore. 

It was a clear, pure day; and the sky was 
cloudless, and the sun brilliantly rode on in his 
burning chariot, shedding light on all around, 
when Linda entered a dwelling in the city’s 
midst where last her lover had resided, and from 
whence he had written that last letter, which 
more than all the rest had thrilled.her soul. A 
woman with a quiet, friendly face received her; 
and tremblingly Linda murmured his name and 
asked if his home was still under her roof. ‘He 
is gone, lady,” said the calm face, ‘‘gone from 
earth’s shadows to the light of a clearer sky! 
For two years the grass has waved over his 
pillow. He was glad when the dark messenger 
came, and with a smile he passed the death cold 
river, for earth was very dark to him. There 
was some great sorrow which seemed to cloud all 
his life—what it was I never knew, for he never 
spoke of himself. I used to long to have him to 





tell something of the night which ever seemed to 
overshadow him; butit was allin vain! He used 
to watch whenever we brought in his letters,” 
she continued, with moistened eyes and trembling 
voice, ‘‘and look them over so carefully ; and then 
I have seen him fold his hands and give a look of 
untold misery, and say, ‘Forgotten, and by her.’ 
At last one morning he did not come down at the 
usual hour, and after a long time I went up to 
his room, where he lay calmly and peacefully as 
if in blessed slumber. I spoke to him, but he 
answered not, I touched him, but he moved not, 
I laid my hand on his forehead, and it was cold 
as marble; and then I knew that he was dead. 
Well, thank God, he’s over the rough sea now, 
and he doesn’t know what sorrow is nor dis- 
appointment, but it’s all light there. But—you 
look so strangely, lady! You did not know 
him?” 

Linda Tremont did not die in the anguish of 
the hour. It is sudden grief that kills, but not 
long despair. She did not weep, she did not 
even faint: she sat still a long time tearless, cold 
and still. No word escaped her lips as she went 
away after a long time from the dwelling. She 
went back, back to her daily toils, back to her 
weary misery. Yet calm and more placid was 
her face as she moved on day by day: and within 
all was quiet; for the stillness of despair was 
there. They found her one morning sitting by 
her lonely window, with her head resting on the 
thin, transparent hand: but the brow was icy 
cold, and the hand was rigid and still. There 
were tears on the wasted cheek, such as had not 
rested there for many years; and a smile on the 
worn face, for the long night of life was past, 
and the bright morning had arisen. 
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BY FANNIE MORETON. 





Wuen day’s last ray has faded 
Soft flitting from the sight; 
When stranger shadows gather, 
And glows the mild starlight, 
Then do I think of thee. 
When night’s calm hour is reigning, 
And all is hushed and still; 
The moon in solemn brightness 
Comes glorious o’er each hill, 
Then do I think of thee. 
When leaves and rustling grass 
Are swayed by Summer’s breeze; 





It minds me of the hours 
We roved beneath the trees, 
Then do I think of thee. 
When murm’ring, dashing waves 
Come sweetly on mine ear; 
When in our inmost soul 
We feel that God is near, 
Then do I think of thee. 
When to my lonely home 
I go so still and sad, 
I miss thy smile and voice 
That made it seem so glad, 
Then, then I think of thee. 
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PENSEROSA. 





BY BEV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 





On a golden August evening, with the full 
moon rising in the east, and a carpet of green 
at their feet, two young men wandered together 
through the gardens of the Salvazzi Palace in 
the fine old city of Florence. 

It was the young Count Salvazzi De Salve and 
his distinguished guest, John Milton. 

Milton had gone to that land of sunny skies, 
not as some tell us in search of a ‘‘beautiful un- 
known,” who while he was a student at Christ’s 
College, (Cambridge) paid a compliment to his 
eyes comparing them to the stars—but to perfect 
himself in the Italian and gather fresh inspira- 
tion from the scenes he should visit. Here he 
was honorably received by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the country, among whom 
may be mentioned the Count Salvazzi de Salve 
and Manso Marquis de Villa—aud this evening, 
while sojourning with the count, he first saw his 
Penserosa—the young and lovely Angiolina Sal- 
vazzi. 

He was walking with her cousin, the young 
Salvazzi, along one of the avenues of the garden, 
when she appeared in the distance with her old 
governess, and to the poet seemed like one drop- 
ped down from heaven. She was dressed in a 
robe of white crape, over which her black scarf 
was neatly folded. Her eyes were of a deep 
blue, and had that dreamy look which seemed to 
lift itself already toward God. 

Milton, on seeing her, spoke, 

“That beautiful girl yonder, leaning on the arm 
of her old governante, reminds me of my mother 
as she used to walk the avenues of our garden, 
and I played on the turf with my brothers. Who 
is she, dear Salvazzi?” 

“She is my cousin, Angiolina Salvazzi,” said 
the count. ‘To-morrow I will introduce you to 
her.” 

The next day the two friends were sitting 
together on a green bank in the garden under 
the shade of a sycamore, so much absorbed in 
conversation that they did not notice Penserosa, 
who by the aid of her old guardian had threaded 
her way through the avenues, until she had come 
to the opposite side of the bank where they were 
seated. 





As she did not wish to interrupt them in 
their conversation, she was about to pass on— 
but just at this time Salvazzi rose and walked 
toward the palace. When told of this, she asked 
to be conducted to Milton and was soon by his 
side. 

The poet was already prepared to receive her, 
yet he could not look upon her without weeping. 
There was that expression which had haunted 
him from the first—those dark liquid blue eyes— 
so unearthly—so heavenly. Besides the count 
had already told him of her misfortune. She 
was blind, and they had named her Penserosa, 
which signifies thoughtful, melancholy. This he 
had heard, and as he looked upon her and 
thought of his mother in heaven, he dropped a 
tear. 

They sat on the green bank together. Pense- 
rosa told the poet how she had listened to his 
conversation unknown to him—how she had been 
able to comprehend the beauty of his mind—and 
how happy she was to answer to his words. 

Milton in his conversation with Penserosa re- 
lated how he once had a mother who resembled 
her—and that she was blind. He also told how 
she called him to her side on the night of her 
death, and prayed God to grant her the light, so 
long a stranger to her eyes, that she might die 
with his image imprinted on her soul. 

And Penserosa told the poet of her mother— 
how they informed her one morning that she 
was sick, and after that carried her away to 
Pisa, where the air is soft and balmy. ‘She 
would fain know,” she said, ‘‘ whether her mother 
was living. She has been absent four months, 
and for five days they have kept me in suspense 
—yet I know I comprehend the truth,” added 
she, pensively, ‘‘‘my mother is a saint in glory.’ 
She has come to me in a bright vision—she is 
there.” The sorrowful maiden, as she spoke, 
looked with her dark expressive eyes up into 
heaven. 

Then Penserosa told the poet that life would 
never become strong to her again, and she 
asked him to promise her that he would visit 
her mother’s tomb, and bring her therefrom one 
flower—‘ were it only a little thorny branch.” 
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Milton promised—and as they slowly rose; When he returned she lay in the embrace of 
from the bank, he said, ‘‘We meet again, Pen-} death, with one hand on her bosom—the other 
serosa”-—but they never did, on her mouth. 

Milton went to Pisa—that night Penserosa It was in this hand which sealed her lips, that 
died, and there was mourning in the palace. } the poet placed his pale rose from the tomb. 





THE BLIND KING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





BY EDWARD ROTH. 





Tose Northern warriors well might dare; 
Yet not to fight rush they: 
That blind old King! why stands he there, 
With trembling locks of grey? 
Oh, hear! now he shrieks in the bitterest tones; 
Oh, hear! now his anguish is vented in moans; 
And now his wild words o’er the waters resound, 
And from yon island’s echoes in thunder rebound. 


“Foul robber! from thy dungeon grim 
Restore my darling child! 
Her harp and voice’s mingling hymn, 
Away my dark cares wiled; 
On the shore, as she danced ’mid the circle gay 
Of her gentle companions, you stole her away; 
And therefore accursed shall your name ever be, 
But deep is the sorrow that preys upon me.” 


Then forth the robber bold doth spring 
From out his gloomy cave, 
A giant sabre brandishing 
His enemies to brave. 
“Thou’st watchers and wardens in gallant array, 
Oh, why did they let their loved mistress away ? 
Thy warriors bold a fair spectacle make— 
Will none strike a blow for the sweet lady’s sake ?” 


The warriors still all silent stand, 
And motionless as stone ; 
The blind old King, surprised, vhmann’d, 
Cries, “Am I left alone?” 
But his gallant boy seizes the father’s arm, 
And presses it close in his grasp so warm! 
“Thy pardon, dear father!—the robber I’ll fight; 
I feel that my arm is possess’d of the might.” 


“Oh, son! the foe is giant strong, 
And none may him withstand; 
Yet thy resistance must be long— 

I feel thy iron hand. 





Take this sword, my companion in many a fray: 

It is sung by the poets in many a lay. 

Should it fail, and thou fallest, not long shall I grieve-- 
In their depths shall the waters the old man receive.” 


And, hark! the foaming, rushing sound, 
The boat speeds o’er the sea, 
Now death-like silence all around— 
He listens anxiously ! 
But suddenly yonder wild clamors arise ; 
The tumult of battle ascends to the skies; 
The thunder-strokes clatter and rattle like rain— 
Now death-like silence prevails again! 


“Speak !” cries the King, in joyous fear; 
“What sight declare your eyes? 
That last good blow, well does my ear 
Its clear tone recognize.” 
“The robber is fallen, he lies in his gore; 
No maid shall his dungeon receive evermore; 
Hail then, oh, King’s son! thou valiant one, hail! 
Thine was no fear when the boldest grew pale?” 


Now death-like silence once again, 
He stands with listening ear. 
“What rowing hear I o’er the main? 
The boat is drawing near !” 
“As it bounds o’er the billows, thy gallant son’s seen, 
With his sword and his shield and his chivalrous mien ; 
And close by his side, in her sun-gleaming hair, 
Is seated thy daughter, Gunilda the fair!” 


“Oh, welcome, children, back to me! 
Oh, welcome, son so brave! 
Now blissful shall my old age be, 
And honor-full my grave. 
Oh, place by my side, as I lie on my bier, 
The sword whose good strokes rung so loud and so 
clear; 
And, daughter, once more sing the song I love best; 
To the tones of thy harp would I lay me to rest!” 





THE BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Tue bright and beautiful are everywhere 
For those whose souls are filled with beauty, 
To cheer with loving smiles the brow of care, 
And bless it in life’s earnest duty. 


For ’tis the soul gives coloring to life— 
Dyes it in gloom or Heavenly splendor 
As we, in all earth’s varied scenes of strife, 
To ill or good our hearts surrender. N. F. C. 

















BERTHA HAMILTON’S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





BY CARRY STANLEY. 





“T’tu be no submissive wife, 
No, not I, no, not I——” 
hummed Bertha Donaldson, with a spark of 
something more than mischief in her dark eyes, 
and with lips more compressed than the gentle- 
man at her side thought quite consistent with 
amiability, 

**Pshaw, Bertha!” said her companion some- 
what petulantly, ‘don’t be foolish; I merely 
mentioned it as a proposition of my mother’s, 
bat we can do as we please in the matter, you 
know; and if you prefer having the wedding at 
Beechwood, and starting from thence on our 
tour, I am perfectly willing. My mother only 
objected to it on the score of trouble, I sup- 
pose.” 

Bertha’s fingers trembled so, that the piece of 
fine cambric which she was embroidering received 
@ rent as she jerked the working floss through it, 
and the flushed cheek, the tapping of the little 
foot, and the suppressed tones of her voice, all 
betrayed the excitement under which she labored. 

“She is kind,” answered the lady without 
looking up, ‘‘but let her rest assured that the 
servants at Beechwood think nothing too much 
trouble for their mistress. My wedding takes 
place in my old home, by the sanction of my 
guardian.” 

Cecil Hamilton looked steadily at his betrothed 
as she uttered her determination in a firm voice, 
and a shade of annoyance passed over his fine 
but dreamy face, as visions prophetic of discord 
and scenes, which he detested, rose before him 
as he thought of his calm, domineering mother, 
and his passionate but high-spirited bride. 

And so the wedding took place at Beechwood. 
The heiress willed it so, for she was without a 
near relation in the world, and till she knew 
Cecil Hamilton, it seemed to be the only thing 
for her to love, connected as it was with memo- 
ries of a happy childhood, and the loving eyes 
and voices of her parents. 

During a visit to a school companion one sum- 
mer vacation, Bertha became acquainted with 
Mr. Hamilton, who was also a guest in the hoase. 
She was at once fascinated by his elegant person, 
his wonderful conversational powers, his refined 
intellect, and above all, by the calmness of his 
manner, which she thought the repose of a great 
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mind, and not as it really was, the indolence of 
a dreamy nature. 

On his side, Cecil Hamilton was enthralled by 
the beauty, the wit and vivacity of Bertha Don- 
aldson. The light which ever flashed over her 
face, the gay repartee which sprung from her 
lips, and the sparkle of her manner, kept him in 
a kind of dreaming wonder as to what she would 
do or say next, but it gave him no trouble. He 
was not obliged to arouse himself to exertion, 
for her quaint thoughts brought out his own 
without effort, and beside that he knew of 
Bertha’s dream-side also, for he had sometimes 
seen her eyes cast down, her little hands 
folded Madonna-wise, and a holy quiet settle 
over face and form, and he at once recognized in 
these moods, the ideal which he had so long 
sought to find realized. 

The engagement soon followed with the appro- 
bation of Bertha’s guardian, who being a bache- 
lor, was glad to be so easily rid of what he 
considered to be a troublesome, flighty girl, who 
was to lead him an ignus fatuus chase through 
society after a husband. Indeed, the good man 
had at one time seriously thought of marry- 
ing her himself, in order to escape the vexation 
and responsibility of guardianship. 

Of her future mother-in-law, Bertha Donald- 
son knew but little. With her sanguine spirit 
and unchilled affections, she was prepared to love 
deeply one who was so nearly related to Cecil, 
and at once proposed that his mother should live 
with them after their marriage, for Cecil was an 
only child, and Mrs, Hamilton’s life would be 
lonely in a great city by herself. 

Little did Bertha know that even without this 
invitation, such had been Mrs. Hamilton’s inten- 
tion. Her son had a fortune as large as Bertha’s 
own, and if the heiress would live at Beechwood, 
she argued, in preference to any other place, 
why then she felt under no obligation at receiving 
her hospitality. 

Mrs. Hamilton had been accustomed all her 
life to manage for those around her. She had 
completely swayed her intellectual, but dreamy, 
indolent husband, and as a matter of course she 
now swayed her intellectual, dreaming, indolent 
son. That that son’s wife would rebel from such 
long established authority never occurred to her. 
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To be sure, the decided stand which Bertha took 
about having the wedding at dear old Beech- 
wood and asking all her friends, caused Mrs. 
Hamilton to raise her eyebrows for a moment, 
but she looked upon it as the ebullition of tem- 
per of an unrestrained child, and speedily forgot 
it. 

So, as we said before, Bertha Donaldson’s 
wedding took place at Beechwood. 

It was a disagreeable, drizzling evening on 
which Cecil Hamilton and his young wife returned 
from their wedding-tour; an evening, that albeit 
June had come with her roses and all her sum- 
mer glories, made the hickory fire which blazed 
and crackled on the hearth in the little sitting- 
room, look cozy and comfortable to the tired, wet 
travellers, The fire was the only thing which 
lighted the room in the twilight, but the quaint 
silyer tea service which stood on the already 
prepared table, glittered brightly in the light, 
as if rejoicing in its kindly old-fashioned way, 
that a mistress once more reigned in Beech- 
wood. 

Bertha Hamilton was both tired and nervous 
as she approached the tempting tea-table. The 
novelty of her position as the mistress of the 
house, made her feel as awkward as it was pos- 
sible for one of her frank, independent disposi- 
tion to feel, and with a shy, half lingering step, 
but with a smile breaking over her face as she 
thought how ridiculous she would look presiding 
at the tea-tray, she reluctantly approached the 
head of the table. 

But Mrs. Hamilton made her comfortable at 
once, by taking what should have been Bertha’s 
place, as quietly as though she had sat there, and 
poured tea out of those very pots for years. 

The poor, tired little wife said nothing, but 
was secretly grateful for what she considered 
her mother’s kindness and tact in relieving her 
of such terrible duties when she felt so nervous. 

The next day, and the next, Mrs. Hamilton 
again took possession of the seat at the head of 
the table, and Bertha began to debate in her own 
mind whether she should not now claim her 
place as mistress offtne family. Yet something 
in the manner of her mother-in-law deterred her 
from making the proposition. The love which 
Bertha had been so ready to give her, seemed 
forced back on her own bosom by Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s cold, self-sufficient manner. i 

Another trouble too, aroused the new wife to 
a sense of her real position at Beechwood. Old 
Mrs. Howell who had been housekeeper there 
since the last Mrs, Donaldson had arrived as a 
bride, suddenly appeared in Bertha’s room one 


morning, jingling her basket of keys in her } 





excitement, and plumping down into a chair with- 
out waiting for an invitation, a piece of disre- 
spect of which the formal, old-fashioned lady 
had never been guilty before. 

‘*T can’t stand it no longer, Miss Bertha, it’s 
no use,” exclaimed the good woman, quivering 
with indignation; ‘‘I can’t play second fiddle to 
nobody.” 

‘*What is the matter, Mrs. Howell?” queried 
the wife, looking up with astonishment from the 
book which she was reading. 

‘‘Why, Miss, there is you, the mistress of the 
house, that never gives an order but is just like 
a lamb, while madam, she goes dictating about, 
just as if Beechwood was hern.” 

_ “I really do not know what you mean, Mrs. 
Howell, I have seen nothing of the kind in my 
mother,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Howell was more indignant than ever, 
finding that her young mistress did not appear 
to advocate her cause. She had held undisputed 
sway in Beechwood too long, to stand calmly by. 
and see another interfere with her rights. 

‘‘Why from the very day you were married 
and she was left in“the house, she has been 
domineering and dictating to us, just as if we 
were Virginia slaves. Just now she came while 
I was putting up my strawberries that’s as beau- 
tiful and clear as crystal, and told me that pre- 
serves done in that way wouldn’t keep. Just 
as if J didn’t know. She says she will do the 
rest of the preserving herself. Well, she may, 
but if she’s going to be housekeeper, I’ll leave, 
and she may take the keys.” 

‘¢‘ Mrs, Howell!” said Bextha, in a tone intended 
to be severe; but poor chil it was all she could 
say, for domestic difficulties were such new 
things for her to manage; Mrs. Howell, however, 
was in too full a tide of injuries to be easily 
stopped by Bertha’s half timid reproof, so she 
went on with increasing excitement. 

“‘And there’s Jane, the chambermaid, that’s 
been under my training ever since she was as 
high as my knee, madam must take a hair-pin 
and go around the edges of the carpets to see if 
they were clean in the corners. She didn’t find 
much dirt, I guess, though, for I'll put Jane 
against the whole state for tidiness. William 
says he expects that next she’ll go out and show 
him how to harness the horses or wash the car- 
riage, and John guesses she knows more about 
forcing the hot-house vegetables than he does.” 

Mrs. Howell stopped here for want of breath, 
or it is most probable that Bertha would have 
found a separate grievance in each separate 
department of the establishment. 

“I think, Mrs. Howell,” said the young 
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mistress, ‘‘that you have all been so accustomed 
to having no one to interfere with you, that you 
must have mistaken my mother’s manners. She 
is naturally distant to every one, and you have 
misapprehended her. I suppose she thought I was 
young and inexperienced, and has kindly intended 
to relieve me as much as possible. Take your 
keys however, and have no fear of any one usurp- 
ing your place.” 

Bertha said this apparently very calmly, but 
in reality with her anger rising every moment. 
She now saw that she held the position of guest 
rather than of mistress at Beechwood, and she 
was determined to regain her place. An appeal 
to her husband she knew was out of the ques- 
tion, for she loved him too much to de willing to 
disgust him with a woman’s quarrels, and it 
would be either against his wife or his mother, 
that he must give judgment. 

Poor child; Mrs. Howell had played the Eve 
in the little Paradise in which Bertha had been 
living, and made her taste of the tree of know- 
ledge much against her wishes. That very day 
some guests were to dine at Beechwood, and its 
young mistress soon decided upon her line of 
conduct. As they entered the dining-room, 
Bertha quietly stepped up to the head of the 
table, laid her hand upon the back of the chair 
which Mrs. Hamilton-was already approaching, 
and said in a low tone, ‘“‘I am obliged to you, 
mother, but I will take this seat for the future.” 

Mrs. Hamilton made no remonstrance, but her 
eyes flashed, and a white circle spread around 
her mouth. She withdrew a little to one side, 
and stood with a kind of conspicuous humility 
till all were seated. 

Till’ that moment Cecil had noticed nothing 
of this quiet warfare. A look of annoyance and 
reproach which did not escape the anxious eyes 
of his wife, was cast upon her as he asked his 
mother to be seated. , 

“T really did not know where to sit, as I had 
not my accustomed place,” was the reply. 

A feeling of constraint and uneasiness passed 
over the guests, as each one felt as though they 
had been the usurping party. Poor Bertha’s 
face flushed a painful crimson as she said in a 
half apologetic, half laghing tone, 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, you see me for the 
first time at the head of my own table, for 
mamma has been kind enough to relieve me of 
this duty heretofore, and we are not accustomed 
yet to the change of places.” 

The tact and pleasant manner of the young 
wife, soon made all as comfortable as they had 
been before, and Cecil secretly thought she had 
never appeared to so much advantage. 





Never once during the rest of the day, did 
Mrs. Hamilton address her daughter-in-law, and 
only answered in the shortest possible manner if 
Bertha spoke to her, making the poor thing as 
uncomfortable as possible. As they stood on the 
piazza together in the evening, bidding adieu to 
the departing guests, Bertha said in a reconci- 
liatory tone, ‘Are you not afraid of taking cold 
without your shawl, mother? [ll get it for 
you.” 

“‘Do not trouble yourself, Mrs. Hamilton. I do 
not take kindness upon sufferance,” was the 
icy reply. 

The daughter’s eyes filled with tears, and her 
hand trembled as she twitched off a sprig of 
jessamine, and toyed with it to hide her emo- 
tion. 

Cecil walked up and down the piazza with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling a disconsolate 
air in false time, pitying his wife whom he dearly 
loved, yet feeling as if his mother was really in 
some unaccountable way, the injured party. In 
truth Mrs. Hamilton had a knack of always 
making people feel this, in spite of their better 
judgment, and Bertha was beginning to think 
that she only must be in fault, when her mother 
approached her and said, 

“T should not so far forget my dignity as to 
allude to the insult which I received to day, was 
it not to request that hereafter, for your own 
sake, you will select a time when there are no 
guests in the house, to make a display of your 
authority.” 

The tears which before were dimming Bertha’s 
éyes, were dried up by the flash of indignation 
which shot from them as she replied, 

“<I did not mean to insult you, madam! I have 
too much respect for myself to forget what is due 
to those connected with me, but as the mistress of 
Beechwood, I felt that it was a duty I owed to 
my guests as well as myself, to appear hereafter 
in that character. Iam obliged for the charge 
which you have hitherto taken of my affairs, but 
I will relieve you of it for the future.” 

The tone this time, was anything but concilia- 
tory, and with a defiant air Bertha entered the 
house and retired to her own room. She awaited 
her husband’s coming with some anxiety, not 
knowing from his manner on the piazza, whether 
to expect sympathy or reproach. His presence 
did not relieve her much. The whistling still 
continued, interrupted only by the monasyllables 
with which he replied ‘to his wife’s remarks, and 
when she said humbly, ‘‘ Will you not kiss me good 
night, Cecil?” the half reluctant ‘‘yes,” and the 
kiss smothered by a sullen sigh, made her repent 
having made the request. The wife’s tears were 
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again quenched by anger, and after tossing rest- 
lessly for many hours, she at last cried herself 
to sleep, in consequence of her fertile imagina- 
tion having pictured the gloomy, unloved future 
before her, in the darkest colors. 

The breakfast the next morning was most 
uncomfortable for all. The wife felt that her 
peace-offering of the night before had been only 
half accepted; the mother, that another now 
stood between herself and her son, and one too, 
who set her will at nought; whilst Cecil thought 
of the annoyance it would be, to have such con- 
stant bickerings as he foresaw, and wondered 
why two people whom he loved so much could 
not live happily together. 

Cecil Hamilton was in everything a man of 
compromise, and like all persons of that class he 
pleased neither party; so he quickly walked into 
the library, and shut himself up with the old 
dramatists, to revel in their delineations of cha- 
racter, when there was a page of human nature 
in the next room, which he, in his indolent ego- 
tism had not troubled himself to read. 

Mrs. Hamilton “pursued the even tenor of her 
way,” in haughty silence, always frigidly polite, 
but never cordial to Bertha; but this was a mood 
to which her son was so accustomed, that he did 
not even remark it; and consequently the change 
in his wife’s manner struck him the more forcibly. 
He saw nothing for her to resent, and secretly 
regretted what he thought her sullen disposition. 
All the sparkle and vivacity which formerly 
characterized her had disappeared, and Cecil 
sadly missed the tender caress and light kiss 
which he used to receive so frequently. He was 
a most undemonstrative man, and little knew 
how his coldness and indifferent manner had 
chilled the warm heart of his wife. So time 
passed, Bertha yearning for a reconciliation with 
her husband, for which her proud spirit forbade 
her to ask since her former repulse, and he was 
coolly waiting till her fit of petulence should be 
over. 

Mrs. Hamilton no longer took the head of the 
table nor interfered with Mrs. Howell, nor too 
closely scrutinized Jane’s work, yet her influence 
was felt nevertheless. The servants complained 
that Was ho possibility of pleasing her in 
anything they did, and those who had lived in the 
family for years constantly threatened to leave. 
It required all the tact and dignity of Bertha’s 
character to retain her servants, yet not to com- 
promise her mother-in-law. 

A year passed thus at Beechwood. Bertha 
Hamilton’s heart was now suffering for its want 
of early discipline. Her temper had become 
haughty and irritable under the cold surveillance 





of Mrs. Hamilton. She had formerly yearned 
for the old caress and kind words from her hus- 
band, for which her pride forbade her to ask; 
but she was now almost beginning to despise him 
for the manner in which he yielded everything 
to his mother. Cecil, on his part, wondered how 
he could have been so mistaken in a character. 
His wife, in some unaccountable way, always 
appeared to greater disadvantage before his 
mother. It pained him to the heart to think 
that it had only been a childish fancy on Bertha’s 
part for him, and he determined not to trouble 
her with remonstrance; so the two went on out- 
wardly indifferent, but inwardly sorrowing, with 
Mrs. Hamilton swaying her son as of old. 

And thus it was, when an heiress was born to 
the united fortunes of the Donaldsons and Hamil- 
tons. 

The young mother wept wild tears of joy as 
she pressed her child to her bosom, and thought 
that now she would have some one to love her 
exclusively, though for a moment she trembled 
as she thought of her woman’s destiny, ‘‘to make 
idols and find them clay,” as she herself had 
done. Cecil Hamilton heaved a deep sigh, as 
he saw the lavish tenderness which Bertha be- 
stowed on his daughter, and secretly envied the 
unconscious little thing, whilst Mrs. Hamilton 
declared that the mother was too delicate to 
nurse the child, so both for her sake and its own, 
@ wet-nurse must be provided. 

Bertha listened in silence when in Cecil’s pre- 
sence one evening, Mrs. Hamilton proposed it to 
her, but her color rose and her eyes flashed long 
before her mother-in-law had concluded. 

‘*Madam,” said she, ‘‘you have governed your 
own child during his whole life, and I shall do 
the same by mine. In this thing I will not be 
thwarted. I am perfectly able to nurse my baby, 
and I would rather lie her in the ground than on 
another’s bosom. This is never to be mentioned 
to me again.” 

‘But, Bertha,” commenced Cecil, who was 
really alarmed for his wife’s health, from his 
mother’s representations. 

“I have decided the matter,” interrupted the 
wife, in a tone of such icy coldness that it left 
no room for remonstrance. 

Mrs. Hamilton lifted her eyes and hands, with 
the air of a martyr, which graphic pantomime 
was not lost on either Bertha or her son. 

So till little Marion Hamilton was three years 
old, was she a source of contention between her 
grandmother and her parents. Mrs. Hamilton 
looked upon the child as belonging to herself, 
quite as much as to its mother; she interfered 
with its food, its exercise, its dress; she scolded 
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its nurse, and often contemptuously chided 
Bertha herself. Bertha watched every encroach- 
ment upon her maternal authority with jealous 
eye, and often with angry words; and Cecil 
petted his darling, and appealed to his mother 
with regard to her education. 

“I tell you, Cecil, she will grow up as head- 
strong and passionate as Bertha herself, if you 
let matters go on in this way,” said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton one morning. ‘Her mother humors her in 
every whim, and I really believe the child takes 
pleasure in disobeying me.” 

“She is perfectly obedient to Bertha or her 
nurse,” argued Cecil. ‘I think she is a child 
who must be managed by love and not harshness; 
it seems to call out all the bad qualities of her 
character.” After four years of marriage, Cecil 
Hamilton was beginning to have glimmerings of 
his wife’s heart, through his child. 

But what Mrs. Hamilton had said was true. 
Little Marion defied her authority to the greatest 
possible extent; for her whole nature was aroused 
to antagonism by her grandmother’s manner. At 
that very moment, she had espied a bed of fine 
carnation pinks, Mrs. Hamilton’s especial favor- 
ites and care, which she had been ordered not to 
touch, and with a mischievous laugh she flew to 
it, and commenced pulling off buds and blossoms, 
her little hands trembling with haste, lest she 
should be discovered before the work of destruc- 
ticn was complete. With a sigh of satisfaction, 
Marion contemplated the wreck; then gathering 
up some of the flowers in her apron, she seated 
herself on the piazza steps to play with them. 
The nurse’s voice was now heard calling Marion, 
and the child’s answer from the bottom of the 
steps caused Mrs. Hamilton to look out of the 
window. In a moment her sewing was tossed 
on the floor, and with the swoop of a hawk she 
rushed upon the child. Marion was so engrossed 
with her flowers, that she did not hear her grand- 
mother’s approach, and with a scream she turned 
her eyes wild with affright, upon Mrs. Hamilton’s 
face, as she seized her by the arm with a grip 
which her anger made like iron. Blow after 
blow reddened the little face ard neck, and the 
sharp finger-nails sunk into. the child’s flesh as 
she pulled her along the hall. With a shake and 
a push that sent the little thing reeling against 
a shelf, she pushed Marion into a dark pantry 
and locked the door. The child’s screams at- 
tracted Bertha, who was in another part of the 
ground giving directions to the gardener. Fear- 
ing some fearful accident had happened, she flew 
to the house, and on entering the ha!l the whole 
was explained by her mother-in-law’s face, the 
broken flowers, and the shriek from the closet. 





With a bound she reached the door, turned the 
key, and seized Marion, who was almost in con- 
vulsions from pain and terror of the darkness. 
Without a word, she carried the child to her 
chamber, where her husband was soon attracted 
by the continued crying. 

‘‘What ts the matter, Bertha?” asked Cecil. 

“Nothing, except that your mother has killed 
her,” was the reply, as she still gazed into the 
child’s face, and walked hurriedly up and down 
the room with it in her arms, endeavoring to 
quiet it. It was a long while before the shrieks 
subsidedinto sobs, and the little thing sunk into 
a fevered sleep on her mother’s bosom. , 

Cecil had paced up and down the room beside 
Bertha, in her hurried walk, not daring to ask a 
question, as he saw her stern, white face. 

“Cecil Hamilton,” said she at last, as she 
turned upon her husband, like an angry lioness, 
‘your mother and I can live together no longer. 
You must choose now between her, and me and 
your child. You ceased to love me years ago, so 
I suppose your preference is soon made. I 
thought when my baby was born, that you must 
love its mother, but I was mistaken. It was no 
little thing, Cecil Hamilton, to wreck my happi- 
ness so carelessly as you did, but your mother 
has ever stood between us. My child’s temper 
shall not be made as irritable as mine has become, 
through her presence; and if she ever touches 
Marion again, I give you no choice for a decision, 
for I take her and leave your house; so help me 
heaven !” 

‘*But what was the matter to-day, Bertha?” 
asked her husband, in a voice which differed very 
much from his usual nonchalante tone. 

**Look there, and there, and there;” was the 
reply, as the mother bared little Marion’s shoul- 
der, and pointed to the cheek and arms, on which 
the marks of Mrs. Hamilton’s fingers still lingered. 
‘*Marion was to blame I have no doubt, but I 
was the proper person to punish her, in a suit- 
able manner. Had she been shut up in that 
dark closet five minutes longer, she would have 
been an idiot for life.” 

The father’s brow grew dark as he listened. 
In Bertha’s excitement, the whole story of her 
trials with her mother-in-law, was poured into 
her husband’s ear, the more readily perhaps, 
that he had never evinced so much interest in 
them before. 

«But, Bertha, I never suspected all this,” he 
said at last, ‘I have been criminal in letting my 
indolence and love of peace, close my eyes to 
your troubles so long. I have been accustomed 
all my life to being ruled by my mother, without 
knowing the fact, perhaps, and I was really 
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afraid that my wife was becoming irritable and 
unamiable without a cause, little thinking or 
noticing how much you had to annoy you.” 

I could have borne it all, if she had only 
left me your love, Cecil; but to take that too!” 
and here Bertha burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping, brought on by her husband’s change of 
manner, for had she not been sure that he now 
heartily sympathized with her, her old pride 
would have forbidden her to regret to him a love 
that was lost. 

‘“*My poor little wife! you love me yet, as 
much as when we were first married and so 

»happy, do you not ?” and Cecil imprinted a ten- 
der kiss on her forehead, as she lay sobbing on 
the bed where she had at last placed Marion. 

Bertha threw her arm around her husband’s 
neck, and amid tears and blushes, she confessed 
how unhappy his indifference had made her, and 
blamed herself, poor child, more than she need 
have done, for the domestic trouble, declaring 
that now she saw that it was only her pride and 
haughty temper that had caused it all. 

Mrs. Hamilton was herself alarmed at the 
effects of her violence, as little Marion continued 
her screams after being carried to her mother’s 
room, and she was about following to make what 
amends she could, when she saw her son go into 
the chamber. She awaited his return with much 
impatience, and when an hour passed by aad he 
did not make his appearance, she felt that he 
was no longer under her authority, that her 
‘‘kingdom was divided” already. This fact, com- 
bined with the events of the day, and Bertha’s 





independent disposition, made her determine to 
accept an invitation from a bachelor brother, who 
had returned from South America but a short 
time previously, to take charge of his house. ° 

Cecil and Bertha in the meantime, were debat- 
ing as to the kindest mode of asking Mrs. Ham- 
ilton to leave, Bertha, with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling caused by her happiness, having in 
vain endeavored to persuade her hnsband to let 
her remain. But he was inflexible. He now 
understood both wife and mother too well, to see 
much chance for happiness in such an arrange- 
ment, and he had suffered too much for four 
years, to be willing to run another risk. 

They did not all meet again till dinner-time, 
when Mrs. Hamilton said she had received 
another letter from her brother that morning, 
renewing his request for her to live with him, 
and that she had already written to say that she 
would accept the invitation. Both Cecil and 
Bertha breathed more freely, for it was an un- 
pleasant duty to ask a mother to leave the house. 

At the end of the week they were standing on 
the piazza steps, bidding Mrs. Hamilton adieu, 
though little Marion to the last, refused to be 
friendly. 

Many years have passed since then, and there 
are other little feet now, beside Marion’s, patter- 
ing through the garden walks and along the halls, 
and Bertha Hamilton has proved to be all that 
her Cecil’s fancy had pictured her, before he 
was married, and she only counts her life as 
really begun since the departure of her mother- 
in-law. 
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Macere is dead!—I hear those words 
In every whisp’ring breeze, 

And mournful are the notes which birds 
Are chaunting in the trees; 

The fountain’s voice, which erst was glad, 

, Now plains a solemn hymn, 
P. « While e’en the gentle moon is sad, 
# And all the stars are dim. 


Ah, woe is me! so bright, so fair, 
So very young to die— 

No wonder that the Summer air 
Should seem to moan and sigh— 

That in the tempest’s weary wail 
Are dirge-notes drear and lone, 

Which breathe unto my heart a tale 
Of joys forever gone! 





Maggie is dead—and I am left— 
I who did love her so— 

To curse the fate that me bereft 
And filled my heart with woe; 

I weep by day, I weep by night— 
Alas! ’tis all in vain, 

For she who once was glad and bright 
Will ne’er come back again! 


Yes, though in dreams she comes to me 
Tn all her youthful bloom— 

Though oft her matchless form I see, - 
Arisen from the tomb— 

Yet with the morning’s radiant glow, 
I wake to find her fled, 

And in my soul but bitter woe, 
For Maggie’s with the dead. 
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Mr. Locxwoop had failed. After having been 
a leading merchant for thirty years, a series of 
heavy losses, combined with the insolvency of a 
friend for whom he had endorsed, forced him to 
stop payment. 

The sympathy for him was general, as it 
usually is for an old man, who has a family 
and is unfortunate. But, after awhile, whispers 
began to be heard against him. It was said he 
had failed with his hands full: that some of his 
creditors would not release him; in short, that 
he had sacrificed a long life of honesty in one 
hour of bitter temptation. Others prudently, if 
not charitably, held their peace, even though he 
made no retrenchment in his style of living, and 
though they secretly thought this fact suspicious. 

It was about a fortnight after his failure, that 
he called his head clerk into his private office. 

“John,” he said, for he had always called his 
confidential assistant, though now a middle-aged 
man, by his first name, ‘‘I wish to talk with 
you.” 

“Well, sir!” 

“‘This is the schedule of my debts, which you 
drew up—isn’t it?” And he produced, from his 
private drawer, a document covering several 
pages. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“*T owe, according to it, six hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

‘‘That is the sum, in round numbers. More 
accurately, six hundred and three thousand, ten 
dollars and fifty cents.” 

«This is the schedule of my assets.” And he 
placed another document in his clerk’s hands. 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“The assets are about equal to the debts.” 

‘Rather higher, sir. Six hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand, five hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars, and thirty-seven cents, is the exact 
amount.” 

‘*But they are not all good.” 

**Most of them are, sir.” And the clerk, as 
he spoke, looked up in surprise. 

“You are too sanguine, John,” was the an- 
swer. But the eye of the merchant, instead of 
meeting that of his assistant, wandered past his 
face. ‘Too sanguine. Yes! entirely too san- 


guine.” 








“T think not, sir. The house stopped, you 
know, because it wouldn’t pay two per cent a 
month for money. You had plenty of securities, 
sir, but the banks wouldn’t discount them. If 
the assets are nursed, sir, they'll produce nearly, 
if not quite enough to pay dollar for dollar.” 

‘* And leave me penniless,” said Mr. Lockwood, 
quickly. Then, coloring, he added. ‘But of 
course that’s to be expected. However, this 
don’t alter the fact, that you look at these assets 
too favorably. You’re a younger man than 
myself, John, and apt to see only the bright side 
of affairs.” 

The clerk, who was honest as steel, thought, 
with a sigh, that he could not regard his em- 
ployer’s character, in as bright a light as usual. 
This strange opening of the conversation, and 
the studied avoidance of his eye, made him, for 
the first time in his life, suspicious of Mr. Lock- 
wood. He could not speak, for the mournful 
feelings which this caused. 

“I have been going over these schedules,” said 
the merchant, ‘‘and have talked to one or two 
of the principal creditors. It would be folly to 
attempt paying dollar for dollar.” He began to 
speak rapidly. ‘Seventy-five per cent is as 
much as the estate is worth, and nobody but 
ourselves could make it realize that. If there 
was an assignment, the expenses would eat up 
thousands; and besides there would be a delay 
of several years. It would be really doing the 
best for the creditors to make a compromise on 
those terms. Don’t you think so? Watson & 
Cousey, Jones & Co., and other houses have as 
good as said they would come into the arrange- 
ment: and they, you know, are among the 
heaviest creditors.” 

The clerk still sought his employer’s eye in 
vain. Finding, from the silence, that it was 
expected he should say something, he spoke, 

‘You did not offer an assignment, did you?” 

“Of course not. Of course. That would be 
ruinous.” 

“Tt seems to me, sir, that is a question for 
the creditors to settle. If you offer them your 
assets, and they then refuse an assignment, 
agreeing to take seventy-five per cent, the set- 
tlement will be fair enough. But,” he added, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘while you hold tight to your bills 
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receivable, people will say they are at your 
mercy.” 

“Not at all. Not at all. Besides let people 
talk, They always abuse a man when he is 
down. It would be criminal in me to let an 
assignee eat up the estate in charges. Its hard 
enough to be ruined by endorsing for a false 
friend. I don’t know whether, in strict equity, 
it would not be more just that a hundred men 
should share the loss between them, than that I 
should bear it all. After toiling a life-time, and 
having once had an independence, to be reduced 
to beggary, in this way, is very hard. No, I’m 
resolved that no assignee shall plunder me also.” 

‘But is it you now? Is it not entirely the 
creditors? Surely, sir, the assets are theirs, and 
not yours.” 

“To be sure. Of course I wish to see them 
paid. I’m only telling you what seems to me to 
be the best way to pay them. Surely, you’ll 
allow, sir, that I know more about my assets 
than they do.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘*Can they do better than to accept my terms?” 

‘Perhaps not, sir. Certainly not, unless you 
assist them.” 

‘*What do you mean?” 

“That you settle up the estate as their 
agent?” 

‘Work for nothing, and find myself,” con- 
temptuously retorted the merchant. 

“Not exactly, sir. They’d allow you a fair 
salary.” 

Mr. Lockwood drummed on the table with his 
fingers. 

**You really are fool enough to believe,’ he 
said, at last, ‘‘that the estate could be made to 
pay doliar for dollar.” 

‘TI not only believe it,” answered the clerk, 
warmly, beginning to be indignant, ‘“‘but I know 
it.” 

i(sPooh! pooh!” 

&*“Surely, sir, I understood the value of those 
“@asets. I’ve not had the control of your books 
for twenty years for nothing.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” 

The clerk rose. 

‘Is there anything more, sir?” 

Mr. Lockwood moved uneasily on his chair. 
After a full minute of silence, the clerk repeated 
his question. 

“You are in a strange mood, to-day, John,” 
replied the merchant, looking down at the table, 
on which he still continned to drum with his 
fingers. ‘I never knew you so obstinate.” 


The clerk bowed. 
“If we make an assignment”—how artfully 





was that we put in, as if the clerk was actually 
a principal—‘‘you’ll be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and, in times like these, it will not be so 
easy to get a new place. You have a family 
too, remember.” 

The clerk sighed. 

‘But if we settle the estate ourselves, paying 
seventy-five cents on the dollar, there’ll be a 
couple of years work for you, if not more; and, 
as you’ve been a faithful clerk so long, I’d not 
mind, at the winding up, helping you into busi- 
ness on your own account.” 

For an instant the Tempter whispered, ‘‘take 
the offer.” But John Masters, though a poor, 
was an honest man; and he held fast to his in- 
tegrity. 

“I'd cheerfully stay on my present salary,” 
he answered, firmly, though with emotion, ‘‘or 
even on a bare pittance—my wife and the chil- 
dren could live poorly for a year or two—if we 
were settling up the estate for the creditors in 
good faith——”’ 

Mr. Lockwood rose to his feet. He had gone 
too far; had committed himself; an¢é was now 
repelled. There was nothing left but io assume 
surprise and anger. 

‘*What do you mean, sirrah?” he said, stamp- 
ing his feet. ‘You appear resolved to misun- 
derstand me to-day. How dare you insinuate 
what you do?” 

‘*Sir,” began the clerk, raising himself proudly 
to his full height. 

“Not a word. Go to your desk at once. 1 
see I was a fool to rely on your capacity, or 
gratitude, or anything else. Go, Isay. I shall 
not need to consult you again.” 

That very day, the books, which had been in 
the clerk’s hands for twenty years, were taken 
from him; while he was despatched to a distant 
city, nominally to see after a hazardous account. 
He was directed, from time to time, to remain 
awhile longer and watch the debtor; in a word, 
he was kept out of the way. 

Meantime Mr. Lockwood called a meeting of 
his creditors. He laid both schedules before 
them; tendered his books for their examination; 
and gave verbally whatever information was 
sought. His assets he had marked as good, 
doubtful and bad: and he called in a clerk, 
temporarily promoted to John Masters’ place, to 
verify his opinion. 

To do the successor justice, he was a dupe, 
not an accessory. Mr. Lockwood had, as it 
were incidentally, so thoroughly imbued the 
young man with his own views, that the testi- 
mony of this witness was but an echo of the 
merchant’s. 
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‘“*You see, gentlemen,” said the insolvent, 
‘that, after paying expenses, and allowing for 
losses, there’ll not be more than two-thirds, or 
three-quarters left. If the estate is carefully 
settled up, it may yield seventy-five per cent; 
if it is not, sixty will be the utmost it will pay.” 

He paused, and looking around at the blank 
faces, added hastily, 

“But I may say that no man can settle it so 
advantageously as I can. I have already des- 
patched my old and trusty clerk, Mr. Masters, 
to look after one of the heaviest accounts; and, 
indeed, would have gone myself, if I could have 
been spared. He writes to me more favorably 
than I had hoped. I have a few friends, I find, 
still left, who have offered to assist me. So, if 
you think best, I will run the risk of paying 
seventy-five per cent, giving a third in cash; a 
third in good endorsed notes at twelve months; 
and @ third in the same kind of security at two 
years.” 

There was silence for several minutes. Some 
of the creditors were completely deceived, for 
they had always believed the speaker to be 
honest; and besides, they really knew nothing, 
and could know nothing, about the value of the 
assets. Others suspected he was misleading 
them. But these reasoned that they were in 
his power; that, at the best, an assignment 
would realize even less than he offered; and 
that it was most prudent for their pockets to 
dissemble and accept the proffered terms. An 
old merchant, who belonged to this latter class, 
said, therefore. 

“I, for one, shall take Mr. Lockwood’s offer. 
I had expected a better show, I confess; but 
there’s no use, I have learned, in crying over 





spilt milk. Who is the endorser, Mr. Lock- 
wood?” 

The endorser was named, and proved trust- 
worthy. In reality, he was a capitalist, to whom 
the insolvent had paid a large bonus, besides 
hypothecating his assets, for the use of his name 
as endorser. 

All the creditors, except two or three, con- 
sented to take the seventy-five per cent: and the 
few, who thus stood out, Mr. Lockwood finally 
paid, with interest in full. 

Before the two years was up, most of the 
paper, which had that period to run, was sought 
out and purchased at a usurious rate. We need 
not say that Mr. Lockwood was the buyer. 

The clerk, on his return, was discharged. 
Whatever he might suspect, he never knew what 
the estate realized, nor does anybody else except 
the insolvent himself. Without proof, John Mas- 
ters was too wise to say anything; for often, as 
the law says, “‘the greater truth, the greater the 
libel.” 

John Masters found employment finally, at a 
reduced salary, and is poorer now than ever. 

Mr. Lockwood lives in a fine house, at an ex- 
pense of six thousand dollars a year, or even 
more. Why can’t he? If his estate yielded a 
hundred per cent, as John Masters said it would, 
he saved a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Yet Mr. Lockwood thinks himself an honest man. 

Alas! there is a day of retribution coming for 
the merchant. It is of such persons that the 
apostle writes:—‘‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shal! come upon 
you.” 

Better in that Last Day, to be poor John Mas- 
ters, than the rich insolvent. 





“WHY SHOULD MEMORY GRIEVE THE HEART?’ 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





Ou, why should Memory grieve the heart 
With dreams of perished, faded flowers? 
The Past can never more return— 
The unseen Future still is ours. 


’Tis true, at times sad Memory brings 
The sunny dreams that we have known, 
And o’er the earth a shadow flings, 
As if its sweetest charm had flown; 


And though we’ve lost the trusting faith, 
That fondly hoped that all was true; 

And treasured up low-whispered vows, 
That vanished as the morning dew; 





Yet that is past. The future still 

Has many a bright and fairy dream, 
And all the gushing joy of youth 

Still bears us on its glowing stream. 


Glad Hope still smiles, and leads us on 
To roam in Pleasure’s sunny bowers; 

And whispers in her low, sweet tone, 
A siren tale of future hours! 


Then why should Memory grieve the heart 
With dreams of perished, faded flowers? 
The Past can never more return— 
The unseen Future still is ours}, 








NETTING FOR THE HATIR. 





EY MLLE. DEFOUR. 





Mareriats.—One piece of narrow blue ribbon; 
four yards of ribbon, three quarters of an inch 
fm width; mesh No. 3. 

Make a foundation of thirty-three loops on a 
piece of ribbon; join and net two loops in each 
loop, net twenty rounds, leave twenty-four loops 





for the back, net eleven rows, leaving one loop 
unnetted at the end of each row; make rosets 
for each side with the broad ribbon, and pass 
ribbon through the edge loops, leaving long ends 
to tie behind. 





BRIDAL GLOVE-BOX. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 





Mareriats,—A cardboard frame, four ivory 


feet, white satin, silk, wadding-cord, ribbon, and 





fringe; and for the embroidery ambre lilac, pink 
and green silks, white ditto, a small quantity of 
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three shades of orange, small bugle pearls, a 
little white embroidery chenille, gold thread and 
bullion. 

So many of our correspondents have requested 
us to supply them with designs for articles espe- 
cially adapted for wedding presents, that we 
have taken some pains to gratify them, by giving 
them designs for articles for the toilet-table of a 
bride. 

The first of the series is a glove-box, beauti- 
fully embroidered at the top, with a bouquet of 
narcissus, lilacs, and ears of barley. The nar- 
cissus is embroidered in white Dacca silk, veined 
with the faintest possible green; the centre of 
the flower in orange, with a little scarlet for the 
edge of the cup. The pearl-bugles are used for 
the barley ears, each one being surrounded with 





white chenille, and with the beard represented 
by morsels of gold bullion, about half an inch 
long, at the point of each pearl. The branch of 
lilacs is, as a matter of course, worked in lilac 
silk, with a small pearl, surrounded by bullion, 
in the centre of each. The veinings of the leaves 
are in gold thread and bullion, 

The frame of this box is in strong cardboard, 
with a lining of flannel, both inside and out, be- 
tween it and the satin. The seams inside are 
covered with white cord; the same material 
covers the outer seams and runs along the edge. 
The outside of the lid is stuffed to a considerable 
thickness with fine wadding, over which the em- 
broidered satin is placed. The border is of 
quilled ribbon, with white fringe round the sides, 
headed with a handsome cord. 





EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 


BY MLLE. 





DEFOUR. 





Mareriats.—Round frames and ivory handles; 
blue satin, white chenille a broder, pearls, and gold 
bullion and thread; blue fringe. 

We have so often had requests for embroidered 
hand-screens, that we are happy, on this occa- 
sion, to meet the wishes of our friends, This 
screen is a very suitable wedding gift, and can 
be very rapidly and easily worked. 

The pattern being marked on the satin, the 
leaves are formed entirely of white chenille, 








worked in ordinary embroidery stitch; and the 
pearls, which are of various sizes, form the 
bunches of grapes. The tendrils are in gold 
bullion, and the fibres of the leaves in gold 
thread. When the pearls are put on, a thread 
of chenille may be carried entirely round them. 
They are to be mounted in the ordinary way, 
and either finished with a cord, or a quilling of 
ribbon, with gold cord laid in the centre. 


ARP PAAAAARAPRAPARARAAAALAYY 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Marteriats.—French cambric and fine work- } and satin stitch. This is a pattern of very great 
ing cotton, No. 120. Work in button-hole stitch { beauty. 
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GOOD-MORROW. 





BY THOMAS HAYWOOD. 





Pack clouds away and welcome day— 
With night we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air, blow soft—mount, larks, aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow; 

Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow; 

Bird, prune thy wing—nightingale, sing 
To give my love good-morrow! 





Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 

And from each hill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow! 
Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ; 
You pretty elves, among yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good-morrow! 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tae Wearing or Trains.—As there is little new, 
in ordinary fashions, in the month of August, many 
persons being out of town, and ladies having their 
summer dresses generally made, we have varied our 
embellishments, by giving, in place of the usual 
fashion-plate, a colored fashion of the court dress 
worn at the balls and receptions of the Empress of 
the French. A description of the costume will be 
found, under the usual head, written by our “fashion 
editor.” At an imperial court, or even perhaps in a 
splendid private ball-room, these trains are beautiful, 
because of their stateliness. But everywhere else 
they are out of place. The practice, which some 
American ladies have, of wearing short trains in the 
street, is simply absurd. For what beauty can there 
be in a draggled skirt, soiled with dust and even 
with mud often? One of our leading dailies well 
says that the Empress Eugenie would as soon think 
of promenading the streets with a train, as she would 
of going up and down the Boulevards, with her 
crown on her head, like the queen in the story-book. 
There is a fitness in all things, and trains are not fit 
for the street. To use one of Thackeray’s phrases, 
it is “snobbish” to wear, in this manner, what 
is intended only for courts. The train may be a 
gorgeous thing for a gilded, royal saloon: but on the 
side-walk it is incontestibly out of place. 

Ovr Jury Numser.—Our July number appears 
to have taken the country by storm. All our ex- 
changes, correspondents and readers generally de- 
clare themselves delighted witk it. Says the Pulaski 
(N. Y.) Democrat:—“The July number is ably 
edited, beautifully printed, and elegantly illustrated. 
No other Magazine presents uniformly so much 
matter of interest.” Says the Hillsboro (Mich.) 
Gazette :—“ Notwithstanding the beautiful appear- 
ance and good literature that has always charac- 
terized this publication, we hesitate not in saying 
that it is far ahead of all its predecessors.” Says 
the Strasburg (Pa.) Bee:—“We consider it the best 
ladies Magazine now published, and everybody 
should have it.” And the Worcester (Mass.) Re- 
publican says:—“It is on a race with the fashion- 
able three dollar monthlies, with a chance to come 
out ahead.” We think the present number will be 
even more popular. Its embellishments are cer- 
tainly as beautiful: and its articles, in our opinion, 
better. 

Our Srorres.—The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, in 
common with several other papers, publishes, as an 
English tale, “Gloves and Cigars,” a story that 
originally appeared in this Magazine, and which, 
after being copied abroad, and adapted to an Eng- 





TABLE. 


lish locality, has found its way again into the Ame- 
rican newspapers. Of course, we attach no censure 
to the Enquirer. We only refer to the fact as one 
example, out of many, of the way in which our 
original stories are appropriated by the British 
periodicals. 

PunctuaLity.—Now and then, perhaps, a sub- 
scriber, by some blunder of the mails, fails to get 
“Peterson” punctually; but the press universally 
gjves us the reputation of always being prompt. 
Says the North Branch (Pa.) Democrat:—“The 
punctuality with which this Magazine is furnished 
to its readers make it more valuable to those residing 
in the country than any other periodical published ; 
besides its contents are the most refined and instruc- 
tive.” And so say hundreds of others. 

A Capitan Recerpt.—For a clear complexion 
rise early; use plenty of fresh water; observe the 
strictest moderation in diet; and take plenty of 
exercise in the open air. The same plan will be 
found beneficial in other respects. Those who regu- 
larly pursue it, generally possess coral lips, white 
teeth, and pure breath. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
1 vol. New York: Bunce & Brother.—We are glad 
to see this powerfully written fiction in a shape 
worthy of it. Originally contributed by our co- 
editor, Mrs. Stephens, to the pages of this Magazine, 
we well remember the profound sensation which it 
created among our subscribers and the public press. 
Large as the edition of “Peterson” is, however, there 
must be tens of thousands who have never seen the 
story, and to them, therefore, the appearance of 
“Fashion and Famine,” in this shape, will be wel- 
come. Many of its former admirers even will be 
glad to have it in a convenient form. If we area 
judge in the matter, we should say that it is the 
best novel Mrs. 8. has written, or, if we were to 
except any, it would be “The Gipsey’s Legacy.” 
The characters of Ada Leicester, Julia Warren, Mrs. 
Gray, Jacob, Leicester himself, and old Mr. Warren 
are all graphically drawn; while the incidents, with- 
out violating probability in the least, rise to a climax 
that is almost overwhelming. Without partiality we 
may say, what every competent critic admits, that 
Mrs. Stephens has no rival, in American literature, 
in the higher walks of passionate fiction. Others, 
perhaps, may approach her in the minor qualities of 
a writer, but none can rise to such a tragic majesty. 
We know not, in the whole range of American fiction, 
where to find delineations like the trial of Mr. 
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Warren, and other scenes in this volume. Nor does 
Mrs. 8. ever transcend reality. Her novels are 
transcripts of life, not mere ideal pictures. Her 
men and women are the men and women we meet 
every day in our streets, with loves, hatreds, vanity, 
generosity, and all other human qualities at war in 
their bosoms: men and women, who become good or 
bad, as they strive, or neglect, to work out their 
progress to a better life, to a higher spiritual condi- 
tion. But it is not alone in the tragic thet Mrs. S. 
excels. Her humor is capital. The description of 
Fulton street Market, and especially of the good 
old vegetable dealer, Mrs. Gray, is full of delicate 
touches, which compel smiles involuntarily. The 
dedication to Mrs. Sigourney is in excellent taste— 
one of the best worded dedications we ever read. 
Messrs. Bunce & Brother have published the volume 
in a very superior style, the paper being unusually 
white, the type new, and the binding elegant. We 
predict for “Fashion and Famine” a run almost un- 
paralleled in the annals even of American book- 
selling. 


Atherton; and Other Tales. By Mary Russell 
Mitford. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & Co.—This is 
one of those exquisite bits of literary workmanship, 
which, like a faultless mosaic, leave nothing for art 
to desire further. Its incidents are so skilfully told, 
and its characters so naturally drawn, that the most 
crusty critic cannot find where a word should be 
omitted, or a sentence added. The scene is laid in 
England, and the tale is so thoroughly rural, that 
one might say, if not hyperbole, that it smells of new- 
mown hay on every page;—certainly one seems to 
hear, in reading it, the low of the kine, the rustle of 
the Atherton woods, and the jingling of the grand 
team of bells that Fanny gave to Mrs. Bell. The 
perusal of such a novel, after reading those of the 
intense school, made popular by Sue and Dumas, is 
like coming out upon a breezy lawn from the roar, 
heat and smoke of some great factory. There are 
other shorter stories in the volume, principally selec- 
tions from Miss Mitford’s writings for the Annuals. 
These are new to most readers, and, we need not 
say, are delightful. Few books have appeared, for 
years past, which are so worthy of a place on a lady’s 
centre-table; for the volume is elegantly printed, and 
bound with taste, so that outside and in it is fitted 
for the boudoir. 


Calavar; or, The Knight of The Conquest. By 
Robert M. Bird. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.— 
Few of the novels of the late Dr. Bird have enjoyed 
so much popularity as “Calavar.” This is doubtless 
owing in part to the stirring scenes of the Conquest 
of Mexico by Cortez, with which its pages are ani- 
mated: but it is also attributable, in a measure, to 
the skill with which the author has availed himself 
of the incidents and characters at his command. We 
are glad, therefore, to see a work, which will always 
be a standard one, published in a style so elegant as 
that of the present edition. Two graphic illustra- 
tions adorn the volume. 





Recorils of Bubbleton Parish ; or, Papers From the 
Experience of an American Minister. 1 vol. Boston: 
A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey & Co. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson.—There is much power in this story, 
more earnestness, and still more truth. It is deci- 
dedly the best work, which has yet appeared, on the 
relations between a Minister and his Parish. It 
takes high and brave ground against time-serving 
in the preacher and tyranny in the hearers; and 
cannot but be productive, we think, of great good. 
Several of the characters are boldly drawn, espe- 
cially Mr. Arlington, the Rev. Mr. Downy, Harry 
Hanson, and the eccentric Mr. Blunt. We like an 
out-spoken author, such as this, even when we can- 
not entirely subscribe to his sentiments; for before 
and above all things else we reverence truth, and 
accordingly esteem those who sincerely seek after it. 
The volume is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
with graphic embellishments. 


Flora Lyndsay ; or, Passages in an Eventful Life. 
By Mrs, Moodie, author of “Roughing it in the 
Brush,” &e. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & Daven- 
port.—Though disguised under the form of a novel, 
this book is evidently the narrative of Mrs. Moodie’s 
own emigration. In the trials of the young marfied 
couple, their resolution to seek a new home, and the 
description of their sea-voyage, we have, in fact, 
such a succession of graphic pictures as could have 
been drawn only from personal experience. The 
work is one to instruct as well as to amuse. The 
increasing numbers of such novels, in which an in- 
teresting story is made the vehicle to impart valu. 
able truths, is a proof of the earnest spirit of the 
day, which will no longer be contented with vapid 
sentimentalism or impossible romance. The pub- 
lishers print the book from advanced sheets, and pay 
the author a liberal copy-right. 


Guido and Julius; or, Sin and The Propitiator, 


By F. A. D. Tholuck, D. D, 1 vol. Boston: Gould 
& Lineoln.—A translation from the German, with 
an introductory preface by J. Pye Smith, D. D. The 
work is controversial and theologial, and designed 
to meet Arian, and other similar objections to what 
is called orthodox Christianity. It is neatly pub- 
lished. 


Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh. 1 vol. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—A very inferior novel, at least for 
Mrs. Marsh. Indeed, since she published “Emilia 
Wyndham,” this author has been rapidly deterio- 
rating, we think. She writes, perhaps, too much. 
In her present, as in several of her late fictions, ex- 
travagance is substituted for nature, and for really 
powerful writing expletives and interjections. 


The Quiet Heart. By the author of “ Bessie Gray.” 
lvol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A pleasant 
story of Scottish life, reprinted from Blackwood’s 
Magazine. For exquisite descriptions of natural 
scenery this author is unrivalled; while the charac- 
ters are generally well drawn, and the incidents in- 
teresting. 
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Shannondale. By Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B, Petereon.—Qne of the best of 
Mrs, Southworth’s novels. We cannot speak too 
warmly of the fidelity with which this popular writer 
depicts the life of the Middle slave states: her de- 
scriptions of the social customs, the scenery and the 
people of Virginia and Maryland have, indeed, never 
been surpassed by any author. In addition to her 
superiority in this line, her novels are full of stirring 
incidents and strongly drawn characters; and with 
these facts before us it is not difficult to explain her 
very great popularity. Mr. Peterson publishes the 
novel before us, in excellent style, complete in one 
volume. 


Fashionable Dissipation, By Meeta V. Fuller. 1 
vol. Philada: R. H. Lee & Co.—An agreeable fic- 
tion, with an excellent moral, and altogether such a 
work as we can recommend. It is published in a 
neat style, by a new, but enterprising, Philadelphia 
firm. 


A Year After Marriage. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a domestic story, 
naturally told, and inculcating a moral: altogether 
written in the best style of Mr. Arthur. The pub- 
lisher has issued it in a neat, yet cheap, form. 

Martin Merivale. By Paul Creyton. Nos. 5 and 
6. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Two more 
numbers of this capital serial have been issued since 
our last. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Traysrer oF Prints to Woop.—First varnish 
the wood once with white hard varnish, which faci- 
litates the transferring; then cut off the margins of 
the print, which should be on unsized paper; that is, 
paper that absorbs like blotting-paper—and wet the 
back of it with a sponge and water, using enough 
water to saturate the paper, but not so as to be 
watery on the printed side. Then, with a flat camel- 
hair brush, give it a coat of transfer (spirits of wine) 
varnish on the printed side, and apply it imme- 
diately, varnished side downward, on the wood-work, 
placing a sheet of paper on it and pressing it down 
with the hand, till every part adheres. Then, gently 
rub away the back of the print with the fingers, till 
nothing but a thin pulp remains. It may require 
being wetted again, before all that will come (or 
rather ought to come) off is removed. Great care is 
required in this operation, that the design or printed 
side be not disturbed. When this is done, and quite 
dry, give the work a coat of white hard varnish, and 
it will appear as if printed on the wood. 

A Britiiayt Metratric Tree.—Reduce to powder 
three-quarters of an ounce of sugar of lead; on this 
pour @ decanter of water. Shake the mixture, and 
allow it to remain three days; take off the clear solu- 
tion; rinse out the decanter, and then return it. Sus- 
pend a piece of zinc in the decanter, by means of 
thread or wire, to the stopper, so as just to be covered 





by the solution. Place it in a situation where it is 
not likely to be disturbed. The sine will shortly 
become covered with a moss-like appearance, and 
substance of metallic lead, which will shoot forth in 
brilliant crystalization, bearing a resemblance to a 
tree or shrub. This experiment is much to be ad- 
mired, producing a pretty room ornament, if sus- 
pended in a large round glass bottle, which will be 
much better in appearance than in a decanter, and 
will better show the beauty of the crystalization, in 
consequence of being made with thinner and more 
transparent glass, 

To Cause Fire tro Burn Unper Water.—You 
call for a pail of water, and having a certain compo- 
sition in your hand, which you apply fire to, you 
throw it into the water, and, to the great astonish- 
ment of the company, it will burn under the water 
till quite spent. xplanation.—For the performance 
of this curious trick, by which many a wager has 
been won, take three ounces of powder, one ounce 
of saltpetre, and three ounces of sulphur vivum, beat 
and mix them well together; then fill a pasteboard 
or paper mould with the composition, and it will 
burn till entirely consumed, under the water. 

To Cause A STonE TO BE IN PERPETUAL Motion.— 
This requires some hours’ preparation, as may be 
seen by the explanation. When the necessary pains 
have been taken, the stone appears in a bottle con- 
tinually moving. Explanation.—Put very small 
filings of iron into aquafortis, and let them remain 
there until the water has taken off the iron requisite, 
which will happen in seven or eight hours. Then 
take the water, and put it into a phial an inch wide, 
with a large mouth, and put in a stone of lapis cala- 
minares, and stop it up close; the stone will then 
keep in perpetual motion. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


To Preserve Siberian Crab Apples.—Prick each 
apple two or three times with a fork, and throw them 
into a pan of water. Simmer in weak syrup made 
with a pound of sugar to a pint and a half of 
water. When the skins begin to crack take them 
from the fire, strain the syrup from them and put 
them into jars. Cover with weak syrup whilst boil- 
ing hot, made with a pound and a half sugar to a 
pint of water. In three or four days pour off the 
syrup, boil it again with eight ounces more sugar to 
each pint of water used, and pour over boiling hot. 
Repeat this process three times before you put them 
by for use. Examine them in about a month, and if 
there is the least indication of fermentation pour off 
the syrup; boil it as before with more sugar; take off 
any scum; give the apples a boil in the syrup, fill the 
jars, and when cold tie over with a bladder or paper. 
The apples should be carefally picked from the tree 
and be quite sound. 

Tomata Sauce.—Put ten or a dozen in a stewpan 
with an onion sliced, and a little parsley, thyme, 
pepper, salt, and butter, and a clove or two; when 
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done strain through a hair sieve, and warm again 
for table. A little Chili vinegar may be added. To 
Preserve Tomatas for winter use: When ripe, gather, 
wash, dry, and cut into pieces: put on the fire, with- 
out ‘water, in a small tinned saucepan, and when 
reduced to two-thirds of their bulk erush through a 
sieve to get rid of the seeds. Put again on the fire 
and boil until reduced to one-third of its quantity; 
after this add garlic and pepper; cool in an earthen- 
ware vessel and put into bottles, which are to be 
boiled in a water bath to drive out the air. Cork 
tightly. The garlic or spices may or may not be 
added. By boiling up this decoction with spices, as 
for mushroom catsup, we have tomata catsup. 

Mulberry Wine.—Gather the fruit before it is quite 
ripe; bruise it in a tub, and to every quart of bruised 
mulberries put the same quantity of water. Let the 
mixtare stand for twenty-four hours, and then strain 
it through a coarse sieve; having added to every 
gallon of the diluted juice, three to four pounds of 
sugar, allow it to ferment in the usual manner; 
when fine in the cask bottle it. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—To make this-delicious drink 
put your fruit into a basin, just cover it with vinegar, 
let it stand a night, bruise and strain it. To each 
pint of liquor allow three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf sugar; simmer and skim until perfectly clean. 
When cold, bottle, and stop it very close. Let your 
bottles be perfectly dry. 

To Dry Flowers.—Flowers may be completely dried 
with all their colors preserved, by burying them for 
some time in hot sand. They are placed erect in a 
vessel capable of bearing heat, hot sand is poured 
around them, but not so as to destroy their shapes. 
They are then kept in an oven gently heated until 
they are perfectly dried. 

To Make Sago Cheese.—Color some curd with 
bruised sage, parsley and marigold leeves, then mix 
this with some uncolored curd, which gives it a 
mottled appearance. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fie. .—Court Costume.—tTrain of pink moire 
antique, lined with white setin and edged with pink 
feather trimming, interspersed with gold berries. 
Petticoat of white tulle over white satin, trimmed 
with rows of tulle puffings, arranged in three gra- 
duated groups. Between each row of puffings are 
placed small bows of gold ribbon. The corsage is 
trimmed with blonde and bows of gold ribbon similar 
to those on the skirt. Sleeves in two small puffs. 
The hair in full bandeaux at each side of the fore- 
head, with one small flat curl just below the temple. 
A small plume of pink marabouts at the back of the 
head. Necklace and bracelets of diamonds and 
pearls. A Watteau fan. 

Fie. u.—Youne Grrt’s Dress.—Robe of dark 
blue silk with three broad flounces scalloped at the 
edges. The corsage is low and open in front, the 
open part being confined by three bands. Over the 





shoulders fall deep revers, scalloped to correspond 
with the fiounces and the short sleeves are edged 
with the same trimming. Under corsage, or chemi- 
sette, of the form styled the Madonna. It is made 
of clear white muslin, beautifully ornamented with 
needlework. Under-sleeves demi-long and loose at 
the ends, also ornamented with needlework. Trow- 
sers of white cambric finished at the ends with 
needlework. A drawn bonnet of white silk with cap 
of tulle and flowers. Boots of blue cashmere. 

Fig. ut.—Littte Boy’s Dress.—Short blouse of 
nankeen open in front to the waist, and fastened by 
small loops and buttons. Loose short sleeves and 
full under-sleeves of white cambric reaching only 
half way down the lower arm and gathered on a 
band. Short trowsers, finished at the ends with 
tucks and a full trimming of needlework. A broad- 
brimmed straw hat slightly turned up at the edge, 
and ornamented with a long white ostrich feather. 
Strings of white ribbon, fixed at each side under the 
brim of the hat by small white rosettes. White 
socks, and boots of blue cashmere. 

Fie. rv.—Cap.—This cap, which is suitable for 
dinner or evening neglige, is composed of blue rib- 
bon and Maltese lace, disposed in alternate rows. 
At each ear are full trimmings of lace intermingled 
with small bows of ribbon, and rosettes of the same 
along the front and at the back of the cap. Long 
lappets of Brussels net, with horizontal rows of Mal- 
tese insertion and edged with Maltese lace. 

Fie. v.—Unper-SLeeve.—Material, puffings of 
net and rows of lace insertion, disposed longitudi- 
nally. Within the puffings are run rows of colored 
ribbon. The wrists finished by puffings and lace, 
with small bows of ribbon. 

Fig. vi.—Tue IsaBetia is made with a yoke of 
Brussels net extending down the front in a pelefine 
form, cross-barred with narrow feather-edged galoon, 
and bordered with a ruche of satin ribbon: the body 
of the Mantilla is of rich Brussels lace plaited into 
the yoke behind, and continuing round to the front, 
where it is fastened to the pelerine, leaving sufficient 
space to admit the arms. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Bodies still continue to be 
worn with basquines, though these are varied in 
shape and trimming, according to the taste of the 
weaver. 

Warre Canezovs are still in high favor, the most 
elegant being composed of insertions or lace sepa- 
rated by ribbons. 

A Lune or Perricoat oF Cerrio.ine is fre- 
quently adopted as a means of supporting the dress. 
More recently, petticoats of thick cambric, trimmed 
with two or three deep flounces reaching to the height 
of the knees, have come into fashion. The dress falls 
in graceful folds over a petticoat of this latter de- 
scription, and, at the same time, has sufficient support. 

Although flounces continue to be fashionable as a 
trimming for the skirts of dresses, other kinds of 
ornament are occasionally employed for that pur- 
pose. The skirts of one or two of the newest dresses 
have been ornamented at ‘the lower edge with a 
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dranght-board pattern, formed of rows of velvet, 
disposed in the following manner. 
velvet, about an inch wide and four or five inches 
longy are placed perpendicularly over three rows of 
velvet ranning horizontally. 

A more marked novelty in the trimming of dresses 
than that just mentioned consists of the skirt being 
made in the first place very much longer than is re- 
quisite; it may even be three times the proper length. 
The lower part is then gathered up to the usual length 
by drawings reaching to the height of the knees. 
The drawings are about four inches apart, and each 
one is covered by a narrow row of fancy trimming, 
consisting of velvet, passementerie insertion, ruches 
of ribbon, or embroidery. 

Scarr Manreters of worked muslin are this 
season in high favor; but their elegance consists 
solely in the richness and taste of the needlework 
with which they are ornamented. 

A Scarf Mantelet of double tarletane, that is to 
say, a mantelet of tarletane lined with the same 
material, forms a very light and pretty out-door gar- 
ment for young ladies. Mantelets of this description 
are usually trimmed with two deep frills or flounces 
of tarletane, edged with a broad hem, within which 
is run ‘a pink or blue ribbon. 

Scarf Mantelets of black silk are very appropriate 
for neglige walking costume. They are trimmed 


Small bands of 








with a very deep flounce of silk, the flounce being 
set on in plaits. Some of the new black silk man- 
telets are of the round form, without ends in front. 
These may be trimmed with fringes, or with narrow 
frills of the same, surmounted by rows of velvet. 
Rows of fringe and velvet frequently cover the whole 
mantelet, 

Srraw Bonners are nearly all trimmed with 
ruches of taffeta silk, pinked at the edges. (This 
description of ornament is in great favor this season, 
being used to trim bonnets, mantelets and dresses.) 
These ruches or quillings are placed at the edge of 
the front and of the cape. Some are also set across 
the middle of the bonnet, and the trimming is com- 
pleted by a bow with long ends, placed behind the 
cape. 

TRINKETS are very rarely worn in the day time. 
Even brooches and bracelets are but seldom seen. 
Armlets of ribbon or velvet are most frequently worn 
on that part of the arm left uncovered between the 
sleeve and the glove. 

Tue Ansurp Fasnrow of bonnets, at present, is a 
subject we have often alluded to. They neither pro- 
tect the complexion, nor set off the face to advan- 
tage. Where will this absurdity stop? As they now 
nearly fall off the back of the head, we suggest the 
following as better for the complexion, and not more 
preposterous. 


PROBABLY THE NEXT BONNET FASHION. 
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DONNA GOMEZ. 


As made by Molyneux Bell, Mantilla and Cloak Importer and Manufacturer, No, 
58 Canal street, New York; and sold in Philadelphia, by Le Boutillier & Brothers, 
No. 208 Chesnut street. 














NAMES FOR MARKING. 





KNITTED BASSINET QUILT. 
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EMBROIDERED SCENT-BAG. 














NAMES FOR MARKING. 
JESSAMINE IN CROCHET. 
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